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THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE GARDEN. 


Tue far-back idea of God, traces of which are evident in 
the introductory scenes of the sacred history, was of a greater 
man. He had the parts and the passions of a man, — greater 
only in wisdom, power, and resource. No man could say 
that he had seen him, but in the far-off days of primitive sim- 
plicity and innocence there were supposed to be those who 
had enjoyed a face-to-face intercourse. Dim traditions of 
such time float in the early histories of all peoples, — are the 
first assertions of sacred, as of profane history. There is a 
sacred, as a profane mythology, an age of legend and uncer- 
tainty, getting a character and engendering a faith through 
its antiquity, the weight of years giving it a hold upon men’s 
imagination and reverence; so that of nothing is it harder 
to dispossess a people than of their faith in the hoary record 
of their first ancestry. Greek, Roman, Persian, Hindoo, 
Jew, Christian, cleave to no part of their faith as to the tradi- 
tions of its origin. 

The idea of God that we should derive from the third 
chapter of Genesis is of one, as man, walking at the close of 
the day in the cool and shady retreats of the garden he had 
made. The language will bear no other interpretation, and 
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206 THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE GARDEN. 


we must either believe that God did in that time present 
himself in a corporeal form to his first children, or we must 
take the statement of Milton in his great poem, that it was 
the “ vicegerent Son,” or we must conclude that the writer, 
whoever he was, believed in a God having a human form. 
It is curious to observe, coupled with this very low idea of the 
natural attributes of God, a comparatively high idea of his 
moral attributes. The tradition represents God as dealing 
kindly with Adam, but firmly, nothing harsh or vindictive, 
nothing reproachful. It gives us a very child’s idea of God, 
—an idea suited to that childhood of the world. The child 
has very spiritual, elevated, and just conceptions of God’s 
character, but of God as a person conceptions identical 
with those of this tradition. God is a great man. 

Though my reason revolts at the idea, there has always 
been to my imagination something very pleasant and beauti- 
ful about this statement that God walked in Eden in the cool 
of the day, and that Adam and Eve were wont then and there 
to meet, and have converse with him ;—he the only being 
with whom they could share communion, his the only 
voice, save theirs, to break the silence that reigned amid 
those primeval bowers. There is certainly something very 
striking in the idea suggested, that, as each day with its duty 
(if there were any duty then) closed, at the quiet hush and 
cool of the evening, these simple children sought their great 
Father; and were it not that no man hath seen or can see 
God, one would rejoice in the thought of that Eden-life, 
and those Paradisiac days closed with a walk through cool 
groves and by murmuring streams, led and instructed of God, 
so as little children are led in the fields at evening and in- 
structed by a parent. 

That is a beautiful picture. It may do for the fancy of the 
poet or the painter, but faith may find something better and 
truer for it under this garb of words. Here is a truth for 
us, one to pause over, one to quicken us. The Lord God 
walks in the garden still, no form, but a living spirit, and 
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still his voice speaks there. Ours is a privilege Adam and 
Eve could not have had, for we know that God is a spirit; 
our intercourse with him may be deeper and dearer than 
theirs, and his voice have that for us they could not have 
understood, and the garden lead us into truths of which they 
knew nothing. 

What is the voice of God in the garden? It is spring. 
Come and see what is here. Above your head fragrant 
boughs hang rich with delicate-tinted blossoms, and among 
them the tender leaves just show themselves. Around you 
the various shrubs have donned a new dress, their many 
flowers of many shades not merely delighting the eye, but 
sending many a thrill to the heart. And here on the ground, 
— the dark and so long sterile ground, — the ground which 
has looked for weeks and months dead, past the hope of 
resurrection, —are hosts, line after line, column after col- 
umn, of springing shoots, the first tender promises of the 
season, the harbingers of harvest. This is all beautiful. 
You are glad. You see in vision smiling fruits where now 
are the blade and blossom, and you rejoice in the inaugura- 
tion of another season. Listen! do you hear nothing beyond 
your own congratulations at the return and promise of the 
spring? Is there none speaking in the garden but your own 
hope? Yes; in the garden the voice of God: “O man, 
it is I that have done this. I have broken again for you 
the spell of the winter. Iam the resurrection and the life 
of the spring. I have painted the blossom, hung the flower 
upon the shrub, and put the life into the springing seed. 
Again my covenant made with him of old is kept, and sum- 
mer and winter, seed-time and harvest, shall not fail. Go to 
thy task thoughtful of, grateful to me. Plant, water, and I 
will give the increase.” 

Change the scene. Come with me again into the garden. 
The fruit has ripened upon the bough ; the earth has yielded 
up her increase; the harvest is reaped and gathered, and 
again the earth has a weary look, as if worn with its travail. 
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Here and there a dry husk, a withered vine, a faded bush, 
tell of glory departed. Lately the trees above you, and 
all through the woods that skirt the horizon, were draped in 
brilliant dyes, such as God only uses, — now the trees are 
fast shedding their leafy honors, and stretch their bare arms 
upward in the night. All day long, all night, silently drop 
from their hold, silently fall the dry and no longer beautiful 
leaves. No breath of air reaches your cheek, yet an invisible 
spirit, like Azrael, the angel of death, passes among them, 
and they drop, drop, singly or by scores, and fall unnoticed, 
save when sometimes the silence about you is so deep that 
the slight snap as they quit their hold startles your thought, 
or the light patter as they touch the ground gives to your 
reverie another turn, and a more serious tone. To-day the 
rough wind rudely handles those that still cling to their birth- 
place, and sends them showering in clouds, or sweeps them 
confusedly into heaps, under trees, or in corners. The last 
glories of the year are stripped before the breath of the 
stormy north. Gladness and beauty are gone, and drearily, 
almost moodily, man waits and counts the coming steps of 
the winter. This is the scene. This is our feeling. Is 
there no voice other and better in the garden? Let us walk 
out as Adam and Eve to meet God and hear. In a tone as 
of rebuke the voice of God says: “These things have been 
faithful, they have answered their end. They have accom- 
plished the work given them to do,—worked while their 
day lasted; and now that their night is come, it is as good 
and faithful servants that they cease from their labors. The 
tiny shoot became the blade, and then the ear, and then the 
full corn in the ear. The blossom whose beauty made you 
glad went on till it had perfected itself in the more beautiful 
fruit. The leaf, so refreshing in its tender green, dispensed 
its blessings to man and bird and beast and fruit till the ripe 
juices were exhausted, and it fell, beautiful in its fading as is 
a good life. There has been nowhere in all the garden an 
idler, or an inefficient thing. All have labored with me. Re- 
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gard them as mine, — as holy because my instruments, — and 
then pause and question yourself, and measure your fidelity 
by that of these things perishing about you.” 

We are apt to consider the voice of the autumn as only a 
dull chant of decay. It has a funereal tone, a voice as from 
tombs. I think the voice of God in the garden is different. 
It is not at all of decay, but of the perfected life of the 
things fading. They have done his work. What he created 
them for is accomplished. Decay is ripeness with God, and 
ripeness never makes sad. He calls our attention to these 
completed lives, and then bids us look at our own. He fur- 
nishes us with examples of fidelity in the mute decay of the 
things about us, and urges us to examine and see how our 
lives will compare with theirs. 

And how is it? How do these lives look? Suppose the 
leaf or the seed had led such a life as we most of us lead! 
Suppose our garden were to mirror our moral and spiritual 
attainings by its harvest! I need only make the supposition. 
You will be quick to see what it must be. Our lives are 
shamefully unlike what they should be. To our great and 
lasting disgrace it is that the springing seed so painfully 
planted by others is not watered and cherished by us, and 
the blade brought to the full corn in the ear. Too often, as 
we draw toward middle life, the whole complexion of our 
promise changes, and we become dry and sere, shedding un- 
timely fruit; our autumn not the rich, ripe glory of a work 
all done, — a beauty that fills the soul, — but shrivelled and 
meagre and fruitless, prematurely dry and dead. Too often 
life becomes but self-indulgence more and more persistently 
indulged, sinking into shame all that was once hopeful. Too 
often the true epitaph upon a man’s tomb — beneath that 

“ Which with lying breath 
Insults the clay that moulds beneath” — 


is, “It were better had not this man been born.” And 
now the voice of God in the autumn garden bids us look 
19* 
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to this. Here we have all about us, so that we cannot escape 
them, examples of fidelity, the things of the garden dying 
and leaving a record of “* Well done.” Here we have moni- 
tions of our own frailty, and here are incentives to earnest 
toil. Do not let us be content to stand outside the pale of 
faithful workers ; let not ours be the outer darkness of unful- 
filled tasks, and our immortal souls adjudged a lower place 
in the scale of merit than the leaves which perish. Let us 
hear the Divine voice speaking in the autumn garden. May 
it have for us no fear. May it not startle us with the con- 
viction of our nakedness, but may it be a voice we shall wel- 
come, — a voice we will heed, waking us to more arduous 
endeavor, and to a more zealous life. 

And one grand help will be to seek the Lord, as did Adam 
and Eve, in the cool of every day. What we miss by not 
doing it! It is a beautiful picture of primal innocence and 
simplicity, that which the Bible presents us,— the evening 
walk with God in the shaded recesses of Eden. But we 
may, if we will, realize that which is far beyond the picture, 
the fact of a nightly communion in the recesses of hearts 
capable of being trained into a fairer than that Eden, and 
to become the place, not of Divine visiting, but of Divine 
abode. Will we not try it, try what a nightly converse with 
God can do toward making our lives faithful? I think it 
would change these incomplete, unprofitable beings into lives ° 
busy and worthy ; and then, as yearly the harvest is gathered, 
and the leaves fall, and the garden is bare, the voice of God 
from it shall be a voice not of upbraiding, but of cheer, —a 


voice of approval and reward. 
J. F. W. W. 
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A HOMILY IN VERSE. 


“* Arise and eat; because the journey is too great for thee.” — 1 Kings xix. 7. 


“THe journey is too great for thee,” 
The prophet heard ; 

And all may list in secrecy 
The self-same word. 


Life’s way and work lie forward spread 
In Duty’s sight ; 

And who but needs more strength to stead, 
And fuller light ? 


And grant no lack of view or force, — 
We faint in will; 

And so the sweep of that great course 
We fail to fill. 


The weary tracts of pain and grief 
Will stretch far through, 

Till the flesh sinks beyond relief, 
And the heart too. 


The tangled paths of many a care 
Wind slow about; 

And straight in front, lo, flinty fare, 
And foggy doubt ; — 


And hindrances the firmest tread 
Will oft beset ; 

And perils, with a deeper dread, 
The dear life threat. 


“The journey is too great for thee. 
Beyond the bounds, 

Where Time cuts from Immensity 
Its measured grounds. 
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O then that other word attend ! 
Its offer meet ;— 

The call of an angelic friend: 
“ Arise, and eat.” 


Eat of the fruits of holy trust 
In heavenly good ; — 

Not grown of dust, to mould to dust, 
But angels’ food. 


That food shall nerve both limb and heart, 
When faint with fear, 

And pour through each immortal part 
Its power and cheer. 


Thus girt with zeal, the travelling soul, 
With patience shod, 

Arrives at Horeb’s distant goal, 
The mount of God. 





THE TWO CROWNS. 


A FRENCH officer, who was prisoner on his parole, met with a Bible. 
He read, and was so struck with its contents, that he was convinced 
as to the truth of Christianity, and resolved to become a Protestant. 
When his gay associates rallied him for taking so serious a turn, he 
said, in vindication, “I have done no more than my old schoolfellow, 
Bernadotte, who has become a Lutheran.” “Yes, but he became 
so,” said his associates, “to obtain a crown.” - “ My object,” said the 
Christian officer, “is the same. We only differ as to the place. The 
object of Bernadotte is to obtain one, if possible, in Sweden; mine to 
obtain one in heaven.” 
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THE BICENTENARY OF THE ENGLISH NON- 
CONFORMISTS. 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN BOSTON, ON SUNDAY, AUGUST 31, 1862, 
BY REY. EZRA 8. GANNETT. 


1 PETER ii. 19: —“ This is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, 
suffering wrongfully.” 


Ir is not strange that, amidst the anxieties and duties 
of a struggle for national life, an important date in the 
annals of another country should be overlooked. Even 
captious English critics might pardon us for not noticing 
an anniversary, for which large numbers in the British 
Isles have been making long preparation. The event which 
they have proposed to celebrate, however, bears so close a 
resemblance to facts in which our own history began, that 
it ought not to drop into forgetfulness among us. On the 
24th of August, 1662, the “ Act of Uniformity” went into 
effect, — by which nearly or quite two thousand ministers 
were driven from their pulpits, because they preferred moral 
integrity to social position or personal comfort; choosing, 
under the alternative offered them, “ for conscience toward 
God, to endure grief, suffering wrongfully.” 

The Dissenting bodies in England, recognizing the im- 
portance of an event to which they trace their existence, 
have made arrangements for the celebration, in their various 
churches, of the two hundredth anniversary of the Ejectment 
of the Non-conforming Ministers. The bill which, wrought 
this great injustice was first read in the House of Commons 
on the 14th of January; but, meeting with some opposition 
in the House of Lords, did not pass through Parliament till 
the 8th of May; and on the 19th received the royal assent. 
With an indecent haste, it was appointed to take effect on 
the 24th of August, before which day it is doubtful if it 
could have reached and been carefully studied in the distant 
parts of the kingdom. On that day,— already marked with 
infamy in the calendar for the massacre of the Huguenots 
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in France, — on Sunday, August 24, 1662, the Act was 
enforced, without regard to the claims of humanity or the 
counsels of political wisdom. A proper allowance for the 
change of dates caused by the introduction of the New Style, 
now used, will place this anniversary among the days of 
the present week; and the present is a suitable time for 
bestowing upon it the notice which it deserves. 

The act of legislation which produced such serious con- 
sequences is entitled “ An Act for the uniformity of public 
prayers, and administration of sacraments, and other rites 
and ceremonies, and for establishing the forms of making, 
ordaining, and consecrating bishops, priests, and deacons in 
the Church of England.” These words give but a faint im- 
pression of its severity ; for, after setting forth the value of 
“one uniform order of common service and prayer, enjoined 
to be used by Act of Parliament,” as * very comfortable to 
all good people,” and prescribing a faithful use of the 
Liturgy, it requires “ every parson, vicar, or other minister 
whatsoever, before the feast of St. Bartholomew” next 
ensuing, ‘openly and publicly, before the congregation 
assembled for religious worship, to declare his unfeigned 
assent and consent to the use of all things contained and 
prescribed in the said book”; the form of declaration, 
that alone would be accepted, being as stringent as lan- 
guage could furnish,—‘I do hereby declare my unfeigned 
assent and consent to all and everything contained and pre- 
scribed in and by the book entitled the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ &c. With this requisition it was impossible for 
many of those against whom it was aimed to comply, and 
they at once incurred the penalty in a “ deprivation of all 
spiritual promotions”; being, as Neal, in his History of 
the Puritans, remarks, “driven from their houses, from 
the society of their friends, and, what was yet more affect- 
ing, from all their usefulness, though they had merited 
much from the king, and labored indefatigably for his res- 
toration.” 
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Let us devote a few moments to a consideration of this 
passage in English history. It may be viewed in its his- 
torical importance, in its ecclesiastical relations, in its moral 
significance, and in its practical suggestions. 

1. As an historic event, it belongs immediately, yet not 
exclusively, to Great Britain. Its influence on politics and 
society there deserves the first mention. ‘It is impossible,” 
says a writer, in speaking of the Non-conformist controversy, 
“for any one to form a correct view of English history 
for nearly three hundred years without an acquaintance 
with this controversy, and with the characters and princi- 
ples of the men who engaged in it. It is almost coeval 
with the English Reformation ; and the great questions then 
started cannot be yet considered as finally settled. The 
Puritans under the Tudors became Non-conformists under 
the Stuarts, and Dissenters under the family of Hanover. 
They have been men of the same principles, substantially, 
throughout.” 

These principles were political as well as religious. They 
contained the seeds of democratic liberty, and, though un- 
consciously on the part of those by whom they were held, 
involved the necessity of popular institutions. Practically 
restrained, and in its spirit modified by connection with 
monarchical forms and aristocratic traditions, the Dissent- 
ing interest in England has always been an element in 
the social state, by which the influence of those traditions 
and those forms has been held in check. Freedom of 
thought has there found opportunity of both exercise and 
expression; and, though often mingled with a narrow and 
harsh bigotry, an assertion of the rights, civil and spiritual, 
with which man is endowed by his Creator, has found open 


voice among the various sections into which that interest is 


divided. 

It need not be said in any pulpit or dwelling of New 
England, that the first European settlement which took root 
on these shores cdme from English Puritanism. Now the 
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Non-conformists were the Puritans of a generation later ; or 
rather, the exiles to Holland, who came thence to Plymouth, 
were the Non-conformists of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. The name was not yet theirs; but the temper 
of conscientious resistance which bore the Pilgrims across 
the ocean, caused the two thousand ministers of Charles II.’s 
reign to quit their preferments. ‘ At this time,” says a 
contemporary historian, “ the name of Puritans was changed 
into that of Protestant Non-conformists, who were sub- 
divided into Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, and 
Quakers.” Tayler, in his Retrospect of the Religious Life 
of England, says that “ the Presbyterians and Independents 
constituted three fourths of the Puritan body at the time of 
the Restoration: in the interval between that event and the 
Revolution two other sects, the Baptists and the Quakers, 
though inferior in numbers and influence, acquired form 
and consistency.” From the Independents, under the better 
name of Congregationalists, had come the fathers of New 
England, who brought hither, and here maintained, what 
Calamy and Baxter were unable to enjoy in the mother 
country, —“ freedom to worship God” according to their 
honest apprehension of the nature of religious worship. 
Honored in our churches should be the memory of the Eng- 
lish Non-conformists! They had great souls, if they had 
narrow fortunes. Their principles made them great, and 
the experience which they voluntarily underwent made 
them still greater. 

In a yet wider relation, the Act of Uniformity connects 
itself with the history of mankind. It marks one of the 
dates by which we determine the progress of opinion, and 
the approach of our race to an enjoyment of the privileges 
which will be their final inheritance. Two hundred years 
ago, an Act which brought distress and worldly ruin on men 
of irreproachable lives could find a majority in both houses 
of Parliament to pass, as well as a profligate king to ap- 
prove it. To-day, the whole of England looks back with 
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amazement on the barbarity of such legislation. One after 
another of the offensive provisions of the statute-book has 
been repealed, and little remains to place the Dissenter on 
equal terms with the Churchman. There are men who still 
cry out that the Church is in danger, whenever it is pro- 
posed to abolish any of the odious distinctions with which 
it is burdened, — men who have this very year defeated an 
attempt to relieve clergymen, who may wish to lay down 
the ministerial office, from the necessity of holding it 
against their will; but who can doubt that wiser counsels 
are gaining the ascendency, when in the same session a 
petition is presented to Parliament from seventy-three fel- 
lows and tutors of colleges at Cambridge, praying for such 
a relaxation of the Act of Uniformity — that piece of foolish 
and wicked legislation which we have made the subject of 
our remarks — as would enable Dissenters to enter into 
competition for fellowships, — the “ spontaneous act,”’ we are 
told, “of a distinguished body of churchmen, who felt and 
declared the injury produced by the present restrictions ” ? 
2. In its ecclesiastical results, the passage of the Act of 
1662 is one of the memorable events of modern history. Its 
effect upon the English Church was similar to that which 
the Church of Rome experienced as a consequence of the 
protest, from which the German Reformers derived the name 
that is now given to the various dissentients from the Romish 
Communion. It made an open and irreparable breach. 
The ejected ministers and their friends became a distinct 
part of the English people. Cast out they were, but not 
silenced. They prayed in secret meetings, they preached 
when and as they could, they built up their strength by 
suffering ; and “ the Church” never recovered what it lost. 
“The design of the following work,” says Neal, in the first 
sentence of the Preface to his History, ‘is to preserve the 
memory of those great and good men among the Reformers, 
who lost their preferments in the Church for attempting a 
further reformation of its discipline and ceremonies ; and to 
VOL. XXVIII. 20 
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account for the rise and progress of that separation from the 
national Establishment which subsists to this day.” That 
separation, which continues still, and will last as long as 
England consents to bear a Church that, instead of standing 
on its own authority or its own purity, leans on the support 
of government, was definitively pronounced on the 24th of 
August, 1662. Its date is fixed by Neal a century earlier, 
when, upon the refusal of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
under the countenance of the Queen, to yield anything to 
the scruples of those who objected to wearing the canonical 
habits, several of the ministers, who had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the government, and were forbidden to preach, 
agreed that “ it was their duty to break off from the public 
churches, and to assemble, as they had opportunity, in pri- 
vate houses or elsewhere, to worship God in a manner that 
might not offend against the light of their consciences.” 
But not only were all previous rules and distinctions effaced 
during the period of the Commonwealth, but under Elizabeth 
“not above two hundred,” we are told, “ were deprived of 
their livings ; and besides, they were treated with great mild- 
ness, whereas these were treated with the utmost severity.” 
Persecution now did its work successfully, — successfully, as 
it thought, for its own purposes; really the success lay in 
the promotion of the interests which it sought to crush. 
Dissent, an exile from the Establishment, erected a shelter 
for itself in the affections of those to whom it was endeared 
by what it had cost them. Nor was it long before visible 
structures and increasing numbers proclaimed the disap- 
pointment of those who had hoped to destroy what they 
could not tolerate. An instructive chapter in religious 
history for the bigot or the politician to study. 

A result of more importance than the loss by the national 
Church of a large number of its most valuable members was 
secured by the course which the Non-conformists were com- 
pelled to take, in order to retain among themselves connec- 


tion or co-operation. They organized new forms of church 
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polity. Organized, or accepted ; for both Presbyterianism 
and Independency — the former, especially — were already 
planted on English ground. It is a fact worthy of notice, 
that the deprived ministers, all of whom would have been 
glad to remain in the Church under a moderate concession 
to the right of private opinion, did not construct a new 
liturgy or a new prelacy. We can never be too grateful 
that Puritanism abjured prelatical institutions in principle 
and in detail. The founders of the New England churches 
were Non-conformists at heart, if not in name. With a 
marvellous clearness as well as independence of judgment, 
they chose the only safe or consistent antithesis to the 
despotic sway of Rome. Forced to regard Episcopalian- 
ism as their worst enemy, they found little to admire in 
Presbyterianism. They seized on the apostolic idea of a 
church, and saw in it the germ, or rather the essence, of 
the Congregational system, which is our protection against 
every form of ecclesiastical tyranny. Thanks to the men 
who saved us from subjection to any bishop but him whom 
we rejoice to acknowledge as “the Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls,” or to any book of worship or discipline but 
the Bible! 

3. Men are more vital than institutions, and example 
is more impressive than opinion. A higher value than we 
have yet noticed belongs to the Act of Uniformity. It gave 
the world examples of noble men, —conscientious, firm, 
bold, patient, — men whom the world is taught by its inborn 
sentiments to admire, and whom the Gospel of Christ de- 
scribes as the elect of God. Among them, indeed, were some 
of a less courageous temper, or a mind in which earthly ele- 
ments were mixed with the heavenly ; many, most of them, 
lacked that breadth of charity which few in that age had 
learned to indulge ; none of them interpreted the Christian 
doctrines in entire harmony with our belief. But they 
were faithful men, who counted not their lives dear, if they 
“might win Christ, and be found in Him, not having the 
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righteousness which is of the Law” or the Church, “ but the 
righteousness which is of God by faith’?; men who were 
ready to take up the words which the Apostle added, “ that I 
may know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable unto his 
death, if by any means I might attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.” It is in the biographies which were 
furnished by the enforcement of the Act, that we may 
trace its moral significance. We, who have nothing to 
suffer for obedience to conscience more severe than the loss 
of a little consideration or a few summer friends, can only 
imagine what it must have been to be turned out of dear 
homes, and as dear sanctuaries where the Divine grace had 
been felt in its richest effusion, — to be thrown upon the 
compassion of one another, for the world all around these 
sufferers took part with their persecutors, — to be prohibited 
from pursuing the employment which alone they loved, and 
for which alone they may have been qualified, preaching 
the Gospel, — to see their families in such destitution, that, 
as we are told, they “ must have perished, if private collec- 
tions had not been made for their subsistence,’’ — to be cast 
into jails, where many of them lingered and died. “ It is 
impossible,” writes one, “ to relate the number of the suffer- 
ings both of ministers and people.” Yet they remained 
steadfast, “‘ witnessing a good confession,” “ in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse nation, among whom” they shone 
“as lights in the world.” Ought not such men to be 
remembered ? What if they did not go to the stake? There 
is the swift martyrdom of fire, and there is the slow martyr- 
dom of disappointment, penury, obloquy, wasting health and 
sinking hope. What if they did not endure the torture of 
the rack? There is as cruel torture of the sensibilities torn 
by malevolent misrepresentation, the affections blasted by mis- 
fortune, the mind defrauded of its opportunities of good ser- 
vice on the earth, the life doomed to a vain struggle with cir- 
cumstances that innocence cannot evade and wisdom cannot 
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vanquish. What could sustain them under their trials, but 
faith,— faith in God, and faith in their own rectitude of 
purpose? What could keep them from imploring the 
clemency of the Church which had cast them out ?—alas 
for that Church! it had no pity to which they could appeal, 
— yet what could keep them from looking back with fond 
regret to its protection, except “ the testimony of conscience ; 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wis- 
dom, but by the grace of God, they had their conversation 
in the world” ? What could have made them so brave 
and so strong, if not the full assurance of their souls, that 
by enduring unto the end they should obtain a crown of 
life? Yes; they were true to conscience, and conscience 
lent them its support. They believed in the divinity of 
truth, and it proved itself divine by its sufficiency to their 
wants. They had entered into sacred bonds with him in 
whose footsteps of self-sacrifice they trod, and their life was 
the exhibition of their thought, as read in a later poet : — 


“ We covenant with hand and heart 

To follow Christ our Lord; 

With world, and sin, and self to part, 
And to obey his word ; 

To love each other heartily, 
In truth and in sincerity ; 

And under cross, reproach, and shame, 
To glorify his holy name.” 


4. The practical lessons to be drawn- from such examples 
are obvious. Let me confine myself to the two which are 
most prominent. The first touches on the judgments we 
should form ; the other, on the lives we should lead. 

Are we not obliged to admit the superiority of spiritual 
over material things; of the soul over the body ; of principle 
over worldly interest ; of character over condition? Who 
is there, except among the cowardly or the slothful, that 
does not hold men of the stamp of the English Non-conform- 
ists in admiration? I do not here ask, Who is wise enough 
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to imitate their nobleness of spirit? but who can read of the 
sufferings which they wrongfully, yet voluntarily endured, 
without a glow of sympathy? It is the voice of our nature, 
speaking in disregard of conventional habits of thought, and 
forcing us to reverence that which is really admirable. 
Men of the world, selfish or corrupt men in our day, may 
deride the Puritanic seriousness of Owen, Flavel, Mead, or 
Henry, styled by his friends “the good and the heavenly,” 
just as men who have no honesty in their own hearts cannot 
believe that Oliver Cromwell was other than an ambitious 
politician; but even they who sneer are impressed by the 
reality of an excellence which bears the test of cruel per- 
secution. Most of the Non-conformist ministers were 
learned as well as pious men, as the writings which they 
have left may show. Though of an indomitable resolution, 
they joined with their firmness a singular gentleness and 
humility. Some of them were men of a rare spirituality of 
mind. They were all diligent readers and reverential stu- 
dents of the Bible. They exaggerated points of ceremony, 
it may be said, and embraced a stern theology; but their 
theology they believed to be a reflection of the Divine Mind, 
and in the use of every objectionable article of dress they 
saw that some great religious principle was involved. They 
obeyed conscience, not with a fanatical zeal, but with a self- 
denying uprightness. I do not wonder that the English 
Dissenters of the present day, of various names, are con- 
spiring to pay merited honor to those whom they are proud 
to claim as their ecclesiastical progenitors ; not only by the 
sermons which they preach and the resolutions which they 
pass, but by more permanent memorials,—of which none 
can exceed, in propriety or grace, the purpose of the Unita- 
rians to raise a fund for the relief of poor ministers. What 
is there that men of every class, or Christians of every 
denomination, should honor more cordially, than conscien- 
tious and consistent rectitude ? 

The second lesson which we are taught connects itself 
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with our duty. To admire goodness is but to stand on the 
threshold, when we should be found among the inmates of 
the household. We have our work to do, our part to bear, 
our sacrifices to make, our consciences to keep sovereign and 
unsullied. Every worthy example is a law for us, every 
noble character an incentive. We must be faithful, — true 
to our convictions, firm in our support of right principles, 
open and steadfast in opposition to moral wrong. If suffer- 
ing be the consequence, let us remember those who were 
the greater for what they suffered, and take to our hearts 
the words of the Apostle, “‘ If ye be reproached for the name 
of Christ, happy are ye, for the spirit of glory and of God 
resteth on you.” If loyalty to conscience cost us nothing, 
we may begin to fear that it exists rather in name than in 
fact. A life of ease is not a Christian life. Pray for him 
who has no trouble in this world, that God may give him 
some experience which shall prove the reality of his faith. 
Pray for yourselves, if you are having a comfortable time, 
undisturbed by the ways or the opinions of men, for you are 
in a perilous condition. Better the cross on our shoulders, 
than a bed of down beneath our limbs. Let us not think 
small matters may be waived, if they involve a compromise 
of mental or moral integrity. A little concession is a great 
degradation, when it implies looseness of principle. Stand 
upon your rights, is the counsel a merely brave man might 
give. Stand upon your duties, is Christian counsel, for 
our duties are our rights, and to fall from the heights of 
character is worse than any other fall. Read the history of 
the Puritans, — we have an interest in it, as well as they who 
dwell beneath the shadow of an Establishment, —and take 
a holy fortitude into your souls. Read what writers of dif- 
ferent political parties and different religious schools have 
written of the Non-conformists,—their names should be 
sacred here, where the exemption from ecclesiastical control 
which they claimed every one may enjoy, — and catch the in- 
spiration of their courage. 
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We have gone back two hundred years to borrow from the 
past the subject of our discourse ; but we have come down 
to the circumstances and obligations of the present hour. 
We are called to endure anxiety and loss in behalf of the 
right. The times lay on us a burden of duty such as we 
have not been accustomed to bear. Let it be borne bravely 
and cheerfully. The exigencies of the country require 
every one to bring the present moment under the light of 
conscience, and see what it imposes on him of effort or 
sacrifice. There may be room for difference of opinion in 
regard to modes of action or forms of endurance; but there 
is no room for any one to occupy who has neither con- 
science nor heart, — no place for those who think only of 
their own comfort or their own security. We may not all 
take up arms; the greater number cannot. But all may 
and should be ready, prompt, eager, to fulfil the offices 
of humanity, and share in the active as well as passive 
sympathies of such an eventful period. We have read of 
the days in American history which tried men’s souls; the 
providence of God has put us of this generation upon a stern 
trial. Who is equal to it? Who will not be equal to it? 
This is a time for noble deeds, —deeds of self-forgetful 
heroism, such as feeble men and delicate women ‘can per- 
form, — deeds which conscience shall prompt and Christian 
faith approve ; a time for character to grow and ripen, as 
the fruits ripen beneath the close summer heat. Let no 
one be so dull as to complain of an opportunity, if painful, 
glorious, — painful only in its origin, glorious in its nature, 
— the opportunity of surrendering personal comfort for the 
relief of others in greater distress than ourselves, and for 
the rescue of our country from the assassin’s hand. Let 
no one be so base as to prefer his own possessions, of the 
purse or the heart, to the vindication of truth, freedom, 
and public order. There are other sacrifices besides those 
of life on the field of battle; sacrifices of time, money, 
sympathy. Make them freely, — give them generously. I 
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speak not in the interest of patriotism, but on behalf of a 
higher principle, on behalf of humanity. Emulate the ex- 
amples with which history abounds, as it runs back through 
our fathers’ days, and their forefathers’ times, through the 
Protestant generations, through the Christian ages. Such 
examples were written in the solemn facts of life for our 
instruction. Let us not be slow to understand and copy 
them. 





MINNIE WATER. 


CLosE by the foot of a forest-crowned hill a little rill came 
bubbling up, and ran along the ground a tiny silver thread. 
Its course was through a lovely valley, whose verdure was 
made more lovely by its sweet waters. The limpid stream, 
so pure and sweet, slaked the thirst of many a little urchin 
on his road to school. Whole troops of merry little girls and 
boys in the summer noons would bring their dinner-pails, - 
and seat themselves around the crystal fountain, whose 
purity was but a symbol of their own. The children called 
it “the boiling spring,” but as it ran on its course other 
little streams joined it, and it took the name of “ Minnie 
Water.” 

As it grew and waxed strong it became ambitious, and was 
not content to run quietly on through green meadows and 
sober groves, but it wished to gain a name among men, and 
have other homage than that of the simple youths and maid- 
ens who drank of its delicious waters. Besides, it was curi- 
ous to see the sea, — the strange, mystic sea! 


“ Rivers to the ocean run, 
Nor stay in all their course ” ; 


and Minnie Water longed to find its source, the grand old 
ocean. 
So one bright May morning, when the birds were singing 
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their matin songs in the flowering trees, and on its own green 
border the yellow cowslips, the delicately tinted anemone, 
and the sweet violets smiled brightly in the grass, Minnie 
Water started on its wanderings. 

At first all was beautiful. The singing birds, the fragrant 
flowers, and the clear blue sky, with now and then a white 
cloud floating along so quietly, made its little annoyances of 
sand-heaps and stones seem trifling. Other glad little rills 
would unite themselves with it, and thus swelling its waters, 
made it quite a brook. With increased haste it hurried on, 
too grand and busy now to linger under the trees to watch 
the clouds pass over the sky. Larger sand-heaps and bigger 
stones obstructed its passage. At first it would quietly pass 
by its troubles; but now, grown proud and impatient, it 
fretfully dashed over the stones, and heaped up the sand, and 
washed bare the old gnarled willow-roots. Brook after 
brook joined it, but it swallowed them up in its eager 
haste, until it had become a rivulet. In its headlong 
course, one day, it met a larger stream winding quietly 
along its way, which invited Minnie Water to join it. 

“T am going to meet the sea,’ Minnie answered, “ and 
cannot stop to go with you.” 

“ But I am going to the sea, too,” said Charlie Water, 
“and will take you with me.” 

Seeing no other way out of the valley, Minnie was obliged 
to accept of the offer. The quiet river was hastened a little 
by Minnie’s impetuosity, and started more briskly and gayly 
along. By the foot of sunny hill-sides, along green meadows 
where the cattle came to drink, or through the solemn 
groves, whose silence was broken only by the songs of birds, 
or the music of the ‘ Sibyl Pines,” as, swaying in the breeze, 
they told their old Norse legends to the poet’s ear, — Charlie 
and Minnie kept on their steady course. 

But now a great rock presented itself, and they must stop 
to consider what was to be done. Minnie said, ‘ Dash over 
it, and go on.” 
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‘No,’ answered Charlie, “ that we cannot do, we have 
not power; we must turn a little from our course, and go 
round it.” 

So, rippling and fretting, the streams flowed round the 
rock, kindly embracing it, and making its rugged sides green 
with moss above, and white below. 

Farther on they came to a precipice, over which they were 
obliged to leap. They had not seen it before them, and were 
hurrying merrily down a steep ravine when they came to it, 
and could not restrain their impetuosity, and fell foaming 
and bounding on the rocks below. The souind of their head- 
long dash was reverberated from rock to rock ; the birds flew 
away in fear and haste, the squirrels dropped their nuts and 
hurried to hide in the tree-tops, and the timid rabbit took 
shelter in his burrow. In the moonlight evenings the young 
villagers would come to view the waterfall with admiring 
eyes, so beautiful in its mimic rage; not grand and sublime 
like Niagara, but sparkling and bright with its snowy spray, 
as are youth’s early dreams. 

Hurried on by their headlong leap, our two streams 
passed through a green meadow, where the mowers came to 
whet their scythes, or sat at noontide to eat their frugal meal, 
and talk of crops and village gossip, wars abroad and party 
strifes at home. 

A sudden bend which they made at the foot of a wooded 
hill showed our streams a quiet spot, where they spread 
themselves to rest. The willows bent their long branches 
caressingly over them; the old oaks cast their shadows in 
their clear depths; the birds sang sweetly in the branches, 
and lulled the weary streams to repose. The fishes rose to 
sun themselves and snap at the flies that rested on the 
water ; but 

“ The noisy ducks came babbling o’er the pool, 
And the playful children just let loose from school,” 
and the calm was broken, and they started on their way. 
Small impediments they leaped joyously over, glorying in 
their strength ; and those too great for their resistance were 
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conquered by patiently flowing round them. Nothing was 
allowed to hinder their onward course to meet the sea. 

So many streams had joined them that our two limpid 
brooks had now become a river, and men began to think how 
their waters might be made useful. So a dam was built 
across them, and gates put in to let on or shut off the water 
at the miller’s pleasure; and a mill, to grind corn for the 
farmers of the village, was built on our river’s side. Charlie 
and Minnie came patiently to the work appointed for them to 
do. Gently the clear waters fell over the dam, and turned 
the busy, fretting wheel below; nor minded the din of the 
whirling wheels, nor shunned the glaring sunshine, but paid 
full well the miller’s toil, and pleased the eyes of the village 
children, as, their duty done, they covered up the soil and 
wear of labor with their white foam-wreath, and sped quickly 
on through the village to a quiet retreat, where they spread 
themselves out again into a pond to rest and meditate. 

“ Our journey sometimes,” said Minnie, ‘ seems long and 
hard to bear. It appears a long time since we set out upon 
our wanderings. Then it was spring, and now the summer 
is on the wane, and I am tired and weakened with its burn- 
ing heats, and wearied with the wayside labor. When, O 
when, thou glorious sea, shall I meet thee, and be sheltered 
in thy faithful bosom !” 

“You must not be discouraged now,” Charlie answered, 
“when, as it were, we are only in the beginning of our 
course, nor repine that, before half its way be ended, we do 
not find the fruition of our hopes. The race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; and it is only by 
‘patient continuance in well-doing’ that the blessing can be 
gained. Come, let us be again on our way. Too long we 
have stopped to murmur; the autumn suns will not linger, 
and the winter will overtake us before we reach the sea.” 

So out from their calm retreat they hastened on their 
lengthening way. They had become a river, deep and 
strong. The impediments of the earlier time were nothing 
to them now. They were strong to conquer, brave to 
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endure. Beautiful indeed was our river, hastening on to 
meet the sea. Little boats skimmed lightly over their sur- 
face with their happy crews, and many a thorny pickerel or 
little sparkling “shiner” did the merry fishers get from 
their depths. 

Again men sought to turn our river to their service. 
Again were their waters dammed across, and the gates closed 
against them, and a large factory, with all its wonder-work- 
ing machinery, was erected by their side. Busy girls and 
anxious-visaged men watched the noisy workings of the shut- 
up giants when the waters poured against the wheels their 
mighty power. The strength of their waters gave bread to 
the hungry and rest to the weary, and plenty and thrift 
dwelt in the abodes round about. 

They had done their duty here, and passed on under the 
pretty bridges and by the shade of the graceful weeping-wil- 
lows, which seemed to bend over them to caress and soothe 
them after the toil and struggle so bravely borne. 

But they must “ not stop in all their course.” Onward! 
ever onward! Gathering to their protecting arms all the 
little streams which met them on their way, Charlie and 
Minnie unweariedly kept onward. The autumn suns were 
beginning to grow meek, and the “ meek suns to grow brief,” 
and warned them against delay. The noisy rail-car rattled 
and puffed and whizzed by them; the little vessels came up 
from the sea to bring them tidings and bid them speed ; and 
the white autumn clouds floated over the blue heavens, or 
the gorgeous glow of the autumn sunsets lighted up the 
scene, and were gratefully reflected in their clear waters. 
Proud mansions rose on the hill-sides, and cottages gemmed 
the pleasant valleys. In a most beautiful spot, where our 
river bent gracefully round a little point, rose the buildings 
of the arsenal, and from the tall flag-staff the “stars and 
stripes’ spread proudly to the breeze. The quiet of the 
autumn sunsets was broken by the sound of the hammer and 
the saw, as the busy workmen made muskets and bullets 
for still more noisy war. 
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But our wanderers are nearing the sea. They are met by 
the broad bay, and have their first taste of the sea’s salt 
waters, which Minnie found bitter indeed at first; but they 
gave vigor and strength to their wasted powers, and with re- 
newed energy they hasten to their journey’s end. 

Beautiful villages, with their tall spires pointing heaven- 
ward, and the fair city, resting on its triple hills, now met 
their view. The quickening beat of man’s labor resounded 
from its busy streets. Over the wind-swept bay the white- 
winged ships sailed to their destined havens ; and over them 
the dark blue heavens of the early winter bent clear and 
cold. But the troubled waters gave no image back, but 
tossed their restless, foam-crested waves, and lashed the 
shores with sullen murmurs. Borne irresistibly onwards by 
the overwhelming tide, Charlie and Minnie Water have 
found the sea. Their quiet waters are lost in its mystic 
depths. No, not lost. The longing hearts have found their 
home, — the weary children are at rest in their father’s 
bosom. , 

Youths and maidens, would you know the moral of my 
tale? Life, too, is a journey, and we are wanderers seeking 
our Father’s home. We, too, are “ speeding to our source.” 
Seek not to do great things, — to very few is the opportunity 
offered ; but the many little brooks make up the river, and 
the moments make up life. Fill each moment with its ap- 
pointed work. Do the duty that lies nearest to you, and 
patiently pursue your destined course; rejoicing when it is 
through green meadows and by the still waters, but when 
the rocks threaten, and dangers hover near, conquer by the 
strength that comes from prayer. And then, when the joy- 
ous spring-time, and the calm, thoughtful summer, and the 
autumn, rich with the fruits of labor, shall have passed, and 
the frosts of age are upon you,— you too shall find rest in 
your Father’s house, —“ that house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” The command is “ patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing,” and the promised reward is “ ever- 
lasting life.” M. N. A. 
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Anise, for the day is passing, 
While you lie dreaming on ; 

Your brothers are cased in armor, 
And forth to the fight are gone ; 

Your place in the ranks awaits you; 
Each man has a part to play; 

The past and the future are nothing, 
In the face of the stern to-day. 


Arise from your dreams of the future, — 
Of gaining a hard-fought field, 

Of storming the airy fortress, 
Of bidding the giant yield! 

Your life may have deeds of glory, 
Of honor, — God grant it may! 

But your arm will never be stronger, 
Or needed as now to-day. 


Arise! If the past detain you, 
Her sunshine and storms forget, 

No chains so unworthy to hold you 
As those of a vain regret ; 

Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever ; 
Cast her phantom arms away, 

Nor look back, save to learn the lesson 
Of a noble strife to-day. 


Arise! for the hour is passing ; 
The sound that you dimly hear 
Is your enemy marching to battle ; 
Rise! rise! for the foe is near. 
Stay not to brighten your weapons, 
Or the hour will strike at last, 
And from dreams of a coming battle 
You will wake, and find it past. 
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THE GLORIFICATION OF CHRIST’S NATURAL BODY: 
THE NATURAL AND THE SPIRITUAL TO BE RECONCILED IN MAN. 


[The following article is an extract from a forthcoming work, entitled “ Swe- 
DENBORG’S DocTRINE OF Nature,” by Henry James. The work deals with 
some of the profoundest and most interesting problems of human thought; and 
those at all acquainted with Mr. James’s writings need not to be informed that 
these problems involve a class of subjects which he handles with conspicuous 
ability. The chapter which is here given must be carefully read in order to be 
understood. It suggests a great deal more than is written out, touching the har- 
monization of man’s natural to his highest spiritual condition as the consummat- 
ing work of Christ, and we wait the publication of the book with much interest. 
— Ep.| 


WE have been worshipping God in the religious way long 
enough ; a great deal too long in fact. That he means to be 
worshipped at length in a far grander way, that is, in the 
way of LIFE exclusively, which is a way of the exactest spirit- 
ual conformity to his spirit, is what is proclaimed, I devoutly 
believe, by all the dread signs and portents we see around 
us ; signs and portents of political corruption, disorganiza- 
tion, and death. We are dying politically in order to be 
resuscitated socially ; for the law of all true creation is, that 
it flower out of death, that it take on immortality, by incor- 
porating death itself into its substance. We are thus under- 
going political decease, in order to our final social resurrec- 
tion. We are dying to an old outworn temporary organiza- 
tion, to rise and reappear in one which shall never know 
disease or blight. The life which we are upon the yerge 
of realizing, the life inaugurated by Christ in human nature, 
means an exact accord, and no longer the slightest vestige of 
discord, between the natural and spiritual mind, between the 
outward and inward life. The precise and total meaning of 
Christianity, what alone makes it gospel, or qualifies it to 
avouch God’s highest glory, to establish peace on earth, and 
vindicate God’s delight in men (Luke 2, 14), is that it 
affirms the perfect unition of the divine and human natures in 
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Christ, so that we have henceforth a nearness to God which 
exalts personal cleanliness into godliness, and makes bodily 
health a spiritual obligation. We all know how through the 
dismay of kindred, the disgust of friends, the disdain of the 
proud, the opprobrium of the vile, the hatred of the devout 
and honorable, that most feeble and suffering brother stead- 
fastly pursued the bright ideal of a love which is infinite, 
until at last that love surrendered itself to his immaculate 
wooing, to his stainless keeping, became unqualifiedly his 
own, became consubstantiate with his personal consciousness, 
so that he could say with perfect truth, ‘“ Henceforth I and 
my Father are one.” The expectation of a righteousness 
upon earth at all commensurate with human hope, would 
have been utterly fruitless unless some individual subject of 
our nature, in simple fidelity to the light within him, had 
thus first compelled in his own bosom self-love into such 
complete subservience to neighborly love, and then compelled 
neighborly love itself into such complete subservience to uni- 
versal love, as to make that bosom experience of his react and 
resound to the uttermost limits of God’s spiritual dominion ; 
so that every individual bosom within the range of that do- 
minion in which these warring loves inhere must evermore 
infallibly feel and infallibly reflect the influence of that stu- 
pendous reconciliation. For this work being once done, and 
so done, is done forever and for all men, so that wherever we 
can imagine in the lowest hell a form of evil duskier than all 
its fellows, and in the highest heavens a form of good more 
lustrous than every other form, these two instantly find 
themselves stripped by that great anguish of their puny in- 
trinsic antagonism, and forever indissolubly blent in a new 
and divine manhood instinct with an infinite good. 

My son, give me thy heart! is God’s sole claim upon his 
creature. The social man alone, and for the first time in 
human history, fully meets this claim, because in him alone 
the heart is dislodged from its long captivity to the head, and 
so becomes capable at last of bringing forth fruit directly to 
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God, — bounteous spiritual fruit filling the earth with peace. 
What alone makes man the image of God, what exalts the 
human form to the rightful supremacy of nature, is, that it 
puts the heart in the first place, the head in the second place, 
and the hand in the last place. To work out this exquisite 
hierarchy of the human form, to give the feminine element in 
life its hard-earned but eternal supremacy of the masculine 
element, has been the secret inspiration of all past history. 
Visibly to organize this beautiful and permanent order of 
human life, — to release the suffering and down-trodden Eve 
of human affection from the coarse, defiling Adam of the in- 
tellect, and exalt her to virgin innocence, or empower her to 
conceive directly of the Infinite, and bring forth at last that 
seed of long promise which is yet to bruise the serpent’s 
head ; — this, I repeat, has been the one aim of God’s majes- 
tic Providence on earth; and this aim stands accomplished 
only in our perfect social manhood,— only in that great 
redemptive work of God’s spirit in our nature whereby my 
reader and I, and whatsoever else is alive in Christendom, 
are being gradually moulded out of the most depraved moral 
conditions into the dignity of social beings, — beings who 
have a sympathy, and therefore a destiny, wide as the uni- 
verse of God. 

In Christ, the ground of our everlasting rejoicing, as I have 
already said, is, that his natural part was glorified,—not 
merely his spiritual part, as is the case in our ordinary re- 
generation, but his downright natural body as well. Not 
his inward spirit alone, but his shrinking, cowering, outward 
body also lent such faultless obedience to every behest of the 
infinite love in his soul, as eventually to discharge itself of 
its merely material or inherited contents, and take on living 
Divine substance instead, so that his flesh, as we are told, 
saw no corruption. A spirit, he said to his astonished disci- 
ples after his resurrection, hath not flesh and bones, as ye see 
me have: handle me, and make sure of the fact. Now, in 
inspired speech, which is necessarily symbolic, flesh and bones 
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signify the lowest or natural things of the mind, the passions 
and appetites we derive from nature. And consequently, by 
Christ’s alleged union with God even down to these lowest 
natural things, is signified that the love which we all owe to 
ourselves will eventually be cultivated into such harmony 
with the love we owe our neighbors, and this again become 
cultivated into such harmony with the love we owe the world, 
or all men, that they will be both alike glorified out of all 
their intrinsic antagonism, — out of all resemblance to their 
former finite selves, — by becoming both alike merged in the 
unity of the social sentiment, the truly infinite or perfect 
sentiment of a universal human brotherhood; so that the 
rational understanding of man, symbolized by the “ as- 
tonished disciples,” will thenceforth see Nature herself to be 
divinely quickened, and even this corruptible body of ours 
brought into living, glowing, conscious unity with God. It is 
striking to observe the discrepancy between the face of the 
New Testament and the puerile theologies which profess to be 
illuminated by it. In the New Testament you read of a 
kingdom of God to be established upon EarTH ; of a Divine 
operation to be wrought in the sphere of the senses; of a 
hope which looks for fulfilment to the promised return of 
Christ to take possession of the kingdoms of the world and 
reign forever. The only prayer he taught us to address to 
God is, that His name might be hallowed, His kingdom come, 
and His will be done — on earth as in heaven. Look at our 
theologies, or listen to our preachers thence disciplined, and 
you will find the hope they set before their followers to con- 
sist in a mere evasion of the gospel promise, being made to 
attach exclusively to a life beyond the grave. Not one word 
of God’s promised kingdom upon the earth, a kingdom which 
should be everlasting; but any amount of puny naturalism, 
under the form of angelic coddling and nursing. Not one 
word of universal man healed, purified, and restored to God 
in that very point where he needed God’s help, his nature ; 
but any amount of sentimental nonsense designed to comfort 
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well-to-do worldlings against the nervous fear of death. One 
would think, listening to our orthodox pulpit strains, that an 
incident over which we have no more power than we have 
over our birth, and which vegetable and animal undergo 
without a groan or a shudder, has yet been made by God’s 
wisdom the true test of our whimpering manhood, and the 
only suitable goal of its discipline. In a word, we find God’s 
sole work of mercy operated in our very nature, a work of 
universal redemption alone befitting the infinitude of his 
love, so completely overlaid by a piddling doctrine of the 
favoritism he is capable of showing certain fussy individ- 
ual souls here and there, that Christ’s famous question, 
Nevertheless, when the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith 
on the earth? gets a very loud answer. 

I do not know a better reading for anybody who wishes to 
get his imagination effectually disenchanted of the illusions 
which are too apt to be cherished on post mortem conditions 
generally, than the writings of Swedenborg. Swedenborg 
renders, indeed, a much more positive service to the mind 
than this; but a very great negative advantage, nevertheless, 
derivable from his writings to Philosophy, is the very clear 
light they shed upon the indestructibleness of human free- 
dom under all circumstances ; so that all Divine power is 
impotent to do a man any permanent good, save in the 
strictest consonance with its requirements. In all God’s 
dealings with us, he regards the interests of our freedom as 
jealously as a man guards the apple of his eye; because 
without freedom or selfhood we should be incapable of 
spiritual conjunction with him, and so fail of our creation. 
For this reason it is that his great creative work demands a 
NATURAL sphere of ultimation; since whatsoever is done in 
our nature leaves us spiritually unconstrained, or preserves 
our individual freedom intact. Swedenborg accordingly 
unmasks what we call “the other world” of its factitious 
semblances derived from our egotism and superstition, and 
shows it to be everywhere intensely human, glowing with 
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the same vivid life in kind, only more intense in degree 
and more orderly in manifestation, than that which now 
animates our bosoms. 

But even in regard to angelic existence, which is the point 
upon which our readiest superstition hinges, his books ex- 
hibit a very detergent efficacy. They have it— at least I 
infer as much from their effect on me —as their surest 
incidental or negative result, to dissipate that vague prestige 
of superiority which we are wont to attribute to the angel 
over man, and to assert for the latter the clear supremacy 
of creation. In reading Swedenborg, I feel myself com- 
pletely disabused of the charm which angelic existence has 
always exerted upon my imagination, simply because I can 
in no way reconcile myself to that fixed shadow of infer- 
nality which he honestly declares and proves to be insepara- 
ble from it. According to Swedenborg, — and, what is more 
than a myriad Swedenborgs, according to common sense, — 
hell is the perpetual shadow of heaven, its logical back- 
ground, without which heaven could not appear as heaven. 
No angel, as he says, but stands foot to foot with some 
devil ; no society of angels, but stands foot to foot with some 
society of devils. What an odious glimpse of creation this, 
if this were all! What an infirm exhibition of Divine 
power, if the angel were its final manifestation! or if it 
consisted only in eternally antagonizing spirit with flesh! 
But no, blessed be God! he is capable of conferring a 
positive righteousness upon his creature, — a righteousness 
which does not stand in the mere contrast or elimination 
of evil. In a word, he is able to create MAN, in whom evil 
spontaneously subjects itself to good, and in whom accord- 
ingly life shines forth quite infinitely, as being wholly un- 
dimmed by the ghastly and revolting oppugnancy of death. 

The angel, according to Swedenborg, is formed by the 
elimination or casting out of the devil. Thus the devil 
stands for so much waste human force as the angel fails to 
realize in the process of his conjunction with God. He ex- 
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presses the angel’s infirm natural side,—all that natural 
infirmity which the latter sheds or separates from himself 
in the progress of his regeneration. He is merely the 
gross earthly grub or grovelling caterpillar, of which the 
angel is the emancipated soaring butterfly. Hence, the 
more angels, the more devils; so that if there were not 
some higher manifestation of the Divine power possible than 
takes place in the angel, the universe of nature would be a 
perpetual prey to the rivalry of these unreconciled forces. 
But there is a higher manifestation possible, — the Lorp, 
or DIVINE-NATURAL MAN. In’ him this waste human force 
which the angel rejects, and which accordingly constitutes 
the devil, is all taken up, and becomes the guaranty of an 
endless Divine glorification on earth, infinitely superior to 
anything known in heaven. This is the great arcanum 
which underlies the truth of Christ’s resurrection and ascen- 
sion, or the glorification of his natural body, down to its flesh 
and bones. Handle me, and see, he said, to his stupefied 
disciples, who fancied that they saw a spirit; @ spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have. Unlike the merely 
good man or angel, he excluded no affection which inflowed 
to him, either from the universal heaven or the universal 
hell; on the contrary, he accepted all, and converted all 
into a worthy triumph of the Divine Love, by turning the 
evil affections into the spontaneous subjection of the good 
affections, or making hell itself the willing and cordial ser- 
vitor of heaven: so that the very flesh and bones which he 
had derived from his mother, and which ordinary men lay 
aside in the grave, that base flesh and bones which con- 
nected him in sympathy with the entire finite realm of 
being angelic and diabolic, became really or spiritually HIs 
own, became so transformed by the purifying fires of his 
soul into the image of his inmost divine and infinite inno- 
cence, as to avouch themselves at length its adequate instru- 
ment, its befitting and inseparable tabernacle to eternity. 
The priceless value of the Christian truth is, that it thus 
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reveals God to us as a glorified NATURAL man, and conse- 
quently makes any amount of hope for this despised and 
degraded body of ours, for its growth in all health and 
beauty and dazzling innocence, not only possible, but a strict 
religious delight and obligation. Can any one really be so 
foolish as to suppose that God can worthily provide for the 
soul, without first providing for that marvellous tabernacle 
in which it resides, — that he can insure us endless spiritual 
or individual development, without first freeing our natural 
or common life from those disorders which have hitherto 
borne it down to the earth? Well, this is the precise 
marvel wrapped up in the truth of Christ’s resurrection 
from death in his natural body; the reduction of HUMAN 
NATURE itself to order, so that our hitherto neglected body 
shall become the only visible and acknowledged temple of 
God, lustrous with all inward vigor and outward beauty, 
the shrine of every chaste and generous and ennobling 
offering. : 





A WOMAN’S VOICE. 


O FaTHERLAND! my Fatherland! how gladly, day by day, 
We count our heart-beats while we trace thy banner’s onward way, 
Towards the rugged mountain-line, along the Southern bay! 


O Fatherland! my Fatherland! God keep thee in his care, 
And guard for thee our brave and true who nobly do and dare ; 
And teach us how to serve thee, too, though only with a prayer. 


For while we glory in thy name, and hold our birthright fast, 
We love thee now as ne’er before in all the peaceful past. 


O Fatherland! our Fatherland! God make thee free at last! 
CHRISTIAN INQUIRER. 
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THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO HUMAN 
NATURE. 


THE old historic questions about the Church, — its au- 
thority, its nature, its form, its officers, its transmission, — 
which have agitated the Christian mind so deeply in the past — 
ages of the world, have now given place largely to the inquiry 
whether there is really, after all, any such thing as a true 
Church. The distinction which is made between the Chris- 
tian world and what is called the Christian Church, is thought 
by many sincere and earnest minds to be a false one. ‘ What 
shall we do with it?” is the question which clergymen are 
putting to each other in regard to the little body of profes- 
sors found in their congregations. The institution that was 
designed apparently as the central power of Christianity has 
become gradually the least flourishing of all its organizations, 
— less effective and vital than the Sunday school, the mis- 
sionary meeting, the temperance lodge, or even the sewing- 
circle. There are some who take the ground boldly, that it 
ought to be merged altogether in the parish. And though, 
with others, a spasmodic effort is made occasionally to bolster 
it up with new members, and to infuse into it new life, yet, 
in the great majority of cases, it is viewed simply as a vener- 
able relic of the past, and is kept alive more from a feeling 
of respect than from a consciousness of its vital necessity. 

With all modesty, however, let it be said, that, in consid- 
ering this subject, we have relied too much on the mere let- 
ter of Scripture and on the tradition of other ages, and not 
enough on its connection with our own spiritual life. Does 
not the inefficiency of the Church arise from the fact, that 
we have been trying to build it on a different foundation 
from the one which Christ proposed to us? The true way 
of learning alike the value of an institution and the form 
of its highest activity, is to consider how far a provision is 
made for it in the wants of man’s own being. Let this be 
our present point of view. 
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How was the Church related in its origin to the human 
soul? Was it imposed upon it arbitrarily by an outward 
authority, or was it developed naturally by the action of its 
own interior forces? Looking to the Gospels for an answer, 
we do not find any evidence that Christ himself ever estab- 
lished a visible Church, or that he left behind him any 
instructions concerning the form in which it should be or- 
ganized by others. His disciples were sent forth, not as the 
founders of an institution, not as a band of ecclesiastics, but 
as individual men, to proclaim his tidings of great joy to all 
people, and to baptize them into nothing less broad than the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. It would 
have been contrary to the whole spirit of our Saviour’s oper- 
ations for him to have been concerned about the outward 
form of a Church. His philosophy was too subtile and far- 
reaching to allow of his putting that truth in the narrow 
limits adapted to any one country or age, that was meant for 
all people and for the everlasting years. He made no books. 
He set apart no days of worship. He taught no system of 
doctrine. And for the same reason, doubtless, he established 
no separate form of ecclesiastical organization. 

How, then, was Christ the founder of the Church? It was 
in the same way as that in which nature originates the count- 
less forms of its vegetable life, — by dropping into the ground 
which had been prepared for their reception the vital germs 
that were able of themselves to produce it. His Gospel, like 
the grain of mustard-seed which is used so beautifully to 
symbolize the kingdom of heaven, contained in its very es- 
sence the power of its own embodiment. It might have been 
well enough for Moses or Mohammed, with their fragments 
of truth, to establish for their propagation a scheme of eccle- 
siastical polity. But for Christ, who brought into the world 
the living germs of eternal verities, a separate form of organ- 
ization would have been as uscless, as for the farmer to pro- 
vide a mould for the tree whose acorn-seed he is planting in 
the ground. The Son of God built up alike his Church and 
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his theology, not on a scroll of parchment or a system of 
doctrines, not on a formula of worship or a laying on of 
hands, but on the broad and living foundation of the human 
soul. He took the Apostle Peter just as his heart was all 
glowing with the great central truth of Christianity, and said 
to the world, “ On this rock I will build my Church.” And 
no matter what may be its name, its officers, or its antiquity, 
it is only so far as it is built on this same foundation of our 
human nature permeated with Christian truth, that a relig- 
ious society has a right to be considered a Christian Church. 

The foundations of the Church being thus laid as a germ 
in the soul, it was natural that its outward form, like that of 
faith and worship, should be controlled from time to time by 
the religious wants, and adapt itself to the ever-changing 
condition, of each separate country and each new age. The 
great error of the Roman Catholic Church, and of all those 
which have held to a rigid traditional form of organization, 
is in denying to Christianity the power of its own em- 
betiment, and of supposing its life-channel is not made 
day by day out of its own substance, but called into exist- 
ence ages ago by a distinct act of creation. The growth of 
the Church is like that of a tree,—its inward principle 
running in different channels, and putting forth a new set of 
branches with each additional year of its existence, enlivened 
by the warm sunshine of heaven, and assuming with its 
progress a shape which depends not more on its own nature 
than on the circumstances in which it is placed. The Spirit 
of Christ, acting through the medium of the human soul, is 
just as much concerned in organizing the new churches 
which are planted to-day in America, as it was in forming 
those which sprung up eighteen hundred years ago on the 
soil of Judea. That same glorious liberty which belongs to 
the sons of God in regard to their places and modes of wor- 
ship, is theirs also in regard to their ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions. The Church of Christ, like the kingdom of God, is 
not meat and drink, not bishops and presbyters, but right- 
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eousness and love and truth. You might as well say that 
an oak-tree is not a true oak unless its seed is planted by 
some person who is a direct descendang of the man who 
dropped the first acorn, as to say that a church is not a true 
church unless its ministry has been ordained in an unbroken 
line from the Apostles to the present hour. It is not the 
laying on of human hands, but of God’s spirit, which makes 
a religious society a branch of the Christian Church ; not the 
Apostolic succession, but the Apostolic life, which links us 
back to the person of our Saviour. And that form of eccle- 
siastical organization which is filled with the largest measure 
of Christian spirit and truth, and which is best adapted to 
the wants and condition of the community in which it is 
placed, that which is based most squarely on our human 
nature, is the one which is sealed most largely with the 
Divine approbation, and which has come most directly from 
the hands of Christ. 

Again: What principles of our nature demand such an 
institution as the Christian Church, and supply its founda- 
tion? They are three. The first is that of sympathy. 
Wherever men are animated with a common affection, or 
interested in a common duty, no matter whether it be relig- 
ious or secular, they are moved powerfully to unite together 
in companies. It is this feeling which is the foundation of 
our personal friendships, and of the various guilds and classes 
and parties which are found so commonly in all grades of 
society. The heart yearns out of its very nature to commune 
with a kindred heart. We wish to talk together about the 
object of our common interest. There is a thrill of joy in 
the very fact of communion. And the impulse with which 
we are brought together is just as much a part of our nature, 
as that which prompts us to the eating of food or to the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

There is no kind of sympathy, however, which operates so 
mightily to unite men, as that of religious feeling. It is 
impossible for a number of persons to be quickened with 
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divine affection, without being brought into a closer relation 
with each other. That the man who loves God must love 
his brother also, is a law both of nature and of Scripture. 
Other ties may in a measure attract persons together, and 
make them up into a single body ; but it requires the power 
of an ardent Christian affection to fuse their hearts in a 
living union, and to make them in the Bible sense to be 
one with God and one with each other. And, no ,matter 
what may have been their regard for each other before, it is 
only when parent and child, husband and wife, brother and 
sister, have kneeled together in unison around the altar of 
our Heavenly Father, that they know what it is in the di- 
vinest of all meanings to love. The very moment, therefore, 
a number of persons become animated with an affection for 
God and for Jesus Christ, the foundation is laid in their 
nature for the upbuilding of a Christian Church. They are 
moved to come together, not from a sentiment of duty, or 
in obedience to any outward and formal commandment, but 
from an impulse of their deepest hearts. It is a pleasant 
thing for them to converse with each other about the objects 
of their affection. Beyond all the devotions of the closet, 
they find that where two or three are gathered together in 
the name of Christ, there is he to be found in the midst of 
them. Their spiritual natures are kindled into a divine 
enthusiasm by the breath of song and the beating wing of 
prayer. The communion supper is made to their souls a 
rite of more than human significance. That great stream 
of religious life which flowed out from the hill of Calvary, 
and with which all the Christian ages have so divinely 
throbbed, is poured into their hearts. And, looking back- 
ward through the centuries to one Christ as their Saviour, 
and upward beyond the heavens to one God as their Father, 
they are linked together day by day more closely in the fel- 
lowship of a Christian brotherhood. 

Another principle of our nature on which the Church re- 
lation is based is our need, amid the trials and the duties 
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of life, of mutual assistance. No man is sufficient unto 
himself. We need a communion of labor not less than of 
feeling. To give and receive is the great law of society. 
And it is this intercourse which is needed in religion even 
more than in the other departments of life. An assemblage 
of travellers who are starting for some distant land over a 
road which lies through dangerous wastes, and where they 
are exposed to sickness and misfortune, will naturally organ- 
ize themselves into a company to engage in each other’s 
defence, and to labor with their mutual powers in over- 
coming the difficulties of the route. So likewise with a 
band of Christians who are setting out from the sins of 
earth on a pilgrimage to the kingdom of heaven. Much 
of the journey may, indeed, be through meadows which are 
bright with hope, and under skies where our most reliable 
support is the strength of our personal faith. Nevertheless, 
we are surrounded ever by the allurements of evil. The 
obstacles of a worldly life are scattered along in our path. 
The weakness of humanity is sure to lay hold of our minds; 
and oftentimes the light of heaven is veiled from us by 
the clouds of earth. The individual pilgrims are moved, 
therefore, in pursuing their journey, to organize themselves 
into a church, so as to give each other a helping hand in 
the hour of weakness, and encouragement and counsel in 
the midst of darkness and doubt. The tide of Christian 
feeling is thus made to turn with its strong current the 
wheels of the Christian life. Our communion is not only 
an interchange of religious feeling, but also a development 
of religious character. The weaker brother is able to lean 
upon him that-is mighty. The voice of love is ready to 
reclaim the pilgrim whose feet are straying into sin. The 
warm and living faith of the many is poured into the soul 
which is troubled with doubt. And as the boy in the com- 
panionship of the school-room is able to make a greater 
progress in knowledge than when he is studying alone, — as 
the man amid the communion of society is able to advance 
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more in all the arts and virtues of civilization than when 
he is living in solitude, — so likewise the Christian, upon the 
same principle of our nature, is able in the fellowship of 
the Church to make a nobler progress in all the powers and 
graces of the religious life than when he seeks to run with 
the strength of his individual soul. 

A third principle which brings men together in socicties 
is the new strength which it gives them in the accomplish- 
ment of some outward object. It lies at the foundation of 
our partnerships in business, our corporations, our armies, 
our national governments, our temperance societies, and of 
all our thousand works of reform. What is it that makes 
an army of soldiers so vastly superior to the strength of an 
excited mob? It is not merely their individual courage, 
their splendid equipments, their brave leaders, and their con- 
viction of being on the side of the right; but, equally potent 
with these, it is their thorough organization. They are able 
to throw themselves as one living mass of valor upon the 
foe. There is among them but one arm to strike, one will 
to move, one mind to plan, and one heart to dare. And 
wherever they plan and move and dare and strike, there 
they are sure, sooner or later, to meet with victory. 

It is this principle which is concerned likewise in the 
formation of the Church. It is not only a society which is 
bound together with sympathy and engaged in the mutual 
improvement of its own members, but also an army of the 
living God, having Jesus Christ for its Captain, and organ- 
ized for the spread of his principles throughout the length 
and the breadth of the world. The great law of Christianity, 
that no gift is bestowed on men to be used merely for their 
own welfare, is not confined in its application to the things 
of earth, but is extended in all the fulness of its meaning 
to the great boon of religion. To his followers of every age 
did Christ commit the duty of going over the world and 
preaching the Gospel to every creature. And we are bound 
to use its power, not only in promoting our own vitality, 
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but also, like the branches of a vine, to put forth with each 
year new leaves and buds, and to transmit its life principles 
from generation to generation and from land to land. 

A work of this kind, however, is beyond the reach of our 
personal strength. The very necessities of the case demand 
of us an organization. The severed limbs of a tree are 
unable to be the channels of its one life. The individual 
soldiers of the cross are able to make but little head against 
the world’s great armies of vice. We must be one before 
we can be many. And thus the same kind of impulse which 
leads men to the formation of partnerships in business, 
and of societies in carrying on the work of reform, has 
prompted the disciples of Christ to unite with each other in 
one body for the accomplishment throughout all the earth 
of the prayer, —“ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done.” 

From this view of the subject we see the significance of 
our Saviour’s words, —‘‘ Upon this rock I will build my 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Whatever is built up on the foundation of our human na- 
ture, and supplies a positive and vital want of the soul, 
cannot be otherwise than permanent. All efforts to take 
away the distinctive character of the Church, and to blend 
it with the congregation at large, must fail, because the con- 
gregation at large is based on a unity of belief, and is unable 
to satisfy that yearning after heart-sympathy which is the 
foremost element in the formation of a church. It would 
be as easy and as philosophical for us to take the human 
soul out of the human body, and enshrine it in the general 
form of matter, as to separate our religion from its distine- 
tive form, and embody it in society at large. God has given 
to every seed its own body, and the body of that eternal 
word which our Saviour planted as a seed in the human 
soul must be, from a law of its very nature, the Christian 
Church. Nor are there any changes of society which can 
ever do away with the necessity of its organization. The 
things which are arbitrary in their formation, which are 
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built up on the needs of the passing hour, will fade with 
the circumstances which gave them birth. But the rock of 
our human nature is a foundation absolutely invulnerable, 
and what is built there the gates of the grave will never be 
able to overturn. The roots of the Church are planted in 
the soul side by side with those of the family, the market, 
the school, and the nation. And though its outward form 
may change like theirs, and be adapted ever to the progress 
of the world, yet the thing itself can come to an end only 
with our human nature and our Christian life. 

It is this view of the subject, also, which suggests the only 
sure method of upbuilding a true church. It is simply and 
solely to infuse into the minds of the people more of the 
Divine Word, and more of spiritual life. It is in vain that 
we provide ourselves with a logical array of creeds and 
covenants, in vain that we elaborate our rituals and our 
system of ecclesiastical polity, in vain that we are careful of 
our baptisms and our robes, and our laying on of hands. 
To make a church in this manner is like employing a car- 
penter with his hammer and saw to make a tree. We are 
to imitate the example of Christ in building on the soul. 
Other foundation hath no man laid than what is laid. We 
are to kindle in the depths of the heart an ardent love for 
God and Christ ; we are to make the people earnest in their 
desire for their own religious improvement; we are to make 
them workers, heart and soul, in the vineyard of their Mas- 
ter; and when this is done, we shall have no trouble about 
the upbuilding of a church. An organization will come as 
naturally from a Christianity thus warmed in the heart, 
as a plant from the seed which is buried in the warm, 
moist earth. And better than antiquity, better than the 
blood of martyrs, better than all the glory of holy memo- 
ries and associations, it will have in its bosom the power 
of God’s life. 

Of course it is possible that around an institution which 
is thus founded a thousand arrangements of minor impor- 
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tance may be established. Its members, instead of remain- 
ing as an independent society, and retaining the management 
of their own affairs, may be organized with others into a 
mighty and wide-reaching hierarchy. Its worship may be 
conducted with the observance of meats and days, and of 
gorgeous rites and ceremonies. Its ministers may be or- 
dained only by hands which have been qualified by the 
authority of past ages for the work. Rigid articles of 
doctrines may be imposed upon the believer as the con- 
dition of its membership. And the rites of the communion 
and of baptism may be placed under its protecting care. 
But all these are matters only of convenience or of super- 
stition, the accidents of time and place, and have nothing 
to do with the essential nature of the Church. The chains 
of ecclesiasticism have no power to unite the hearts of man- 
kind. The keys which open the kingdom of God are not 
hid in our systems of theology. And it is not through the 
hands, but through the souls, of its preachers, that the tides 
of divine life must pulse. The kindly sympathy of our 
religious affections, spanning oceans and overleaping the 
boundaries of nations and races, a yearning in our own 
souls after eternal realities, and a burning desire to over- 
come the evil and to advance everywhere the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom, —these are the things which make our 
Saviour’s disciples to be one, even as he and the Father are 
one. And wherever you find a religious society which is 
made up of these materials in their purity and strength, 
there in all the fulness and wealth of its nature you will 
find a church of Christ. 

Let us not despise the institution which is based thus 
firmly on our human nature. It has indeed partaken to a 
large extent of man’s corruption and folly. Hypocrisy has 
crept in at its portals, and tyranny has made use of its 
strength. And yet, with all its imperfection, it is one of the 
sublimest testimonies the world has ever seen to the power 
of the Christian faith. Ages ago it floated as a dream 
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through the mind of Zeno, the Stoic philosopher, that men 
should not be separated by cities and states and laws, but 
that all should be considered fellow-citizens and partakers of 
one life, and that the whole world like a united flock should 
be governed by a common law. Christianity, however, is 
the only power on earth which contains within itself even 
the possibility of breaking down the barriers of rank and 
wealth, of nationalities and languages, and of realizing this 
dream of the Stoic philosopher. Wherever its principles 
have existed in their purity, it has shown itself to be pos- 
sessed of an organizing power beyond the mightiest institu- 
tion of a secular origin. And all the past experience of 
history is full of the truth, that, if ever the wide dissensions 
of our race are to be buried in oblivion, and the whole 
family of man united in the golden ties of a common brother- 
hood, it can be done only under the leadership of Jesus 
Christ, and by the medium of the Christian Church. 





“ Our life is not in all these brief possessions ; 
Our home is not in any pleasant spot; 
Pilgrims and strangers we must journey onward, 


Contented with the portion of our lot. 


“ These earthly walls must shortly be dismantled ; 
These earthly tents be struck by angel hands ; 
But to be built up on a sure foundation, 


There, where our Father’s mansion ever stands ! 


‘“‘ There shall we meet, parent and child and dearer 
That earthly love which makes half heaven of home ; 
There shall we find our treasures all awaiting, 


Where change and death and parting never come.” 
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WEEP NOT! 
DR. JOHANN HOFEL. 1600-1683. 


O precious word, by Jesus brought 
To the poor widow, — Weep thou not! 
When other comforts all depart, 

That memory stays to cheer my heart. 


When sore privation is my lot, 

My Jesus whispers, Weep thou not ! 
God is thy Father ; trust his care ; 
He listens to the raven’s prayer. 


When feeble, faint, and sick I lie, 

And naught can do but moan and sigh, 
My good Physician comes unsought, 
And says, Poor sufferer, weep thou not! 


When, plagued by Persecution’s hand, 
I find no rest in all the land, 

Then Jesus whispers to my thought : 
Thou hast a home in heaven, weep not! 


When Death dissolves love’s tenderest tie, 
Weep not, saith Jesus, it is I 

Who take away and give again ; — 
Remember what I did at Nain ! 


When I, too, meet that mortal fight, 
Lo, Jesus hails me in the night: 

I am the life, weep not! he saith, 
He that believeth tastes not death ! 


O precious word, by Jesus brought 
To every sufferer, — Weep thou not! 
While in my heart those accents dwell, 


I bid all gloomy grief farewell. . 
Cc. T. B. 
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LESSONS FROM THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. 


Every thoughtful reader of the Gospels must be deeply 
impressed by the representations which they give of the 
characters of the Apostles. They are not pictured either as 
heroes or as saints. We not only learn every circumstance 
in respect to their lowly position as obscure and uneducated 
men, who belonged to the comparatively despised classes of 
social life, — a class of facts which it would have been cow- 
ardice to conceal; but also every trait of moral weakness, 
every blot or stain upon the character,—a class of facts 
which it required the most absolute honesty to confess. 
We see every foible that detracted from their greatness. 
We behold the jealousy and envy which rankled in their 
hearts, the passions which so quickly kindled into flame. 
We are told of the strifes among them concerning the ques- 
tion, which of them should be the greatest. And these ac- 
knowledged faults are not light and trivial. They are not 
mere peccadilloes, — like the foibles in so many whom we ven- 
erate and love, and which we never stigmatize as sins, — but 
positive and grave transgressions. Weighed in a truly spirit- 
ual judgment, they deserve the name of crimes. James and 
John, irritated at the treatment of Jesus by the inhabitants 
of a certain village, who would not give him refreshment or 
shelter, desired to call down fire from heaven td blast and 
exterminate those inhospitable Samaritans with the flames of 
Almighty wrath. Could the madness of passion have con- 
ceived of a more blasphemous desire, or asked for its invet- 
erate enemies a more terrific doom? Peter, in the hour of 
his Master’s peril, when every generous impulse would have 
prompted him to rush forward to share his Master’s fate, to 
meet even the cross itself, pained the ear and the heart of 
Jesus by reiterated denials. When the by-standers told him 
that his speech betrayed him as a Galilean, he began to 
curse and to swear, to repeat his denial with imprecations 
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and oaths, as if to give undeniable proof, by his very speech, 
that he had no fellowship with that unreviling sufferer, 
no tie to connect him with that meek Son of God. Could 
cowardice have been more shameful or complete? It was 
atoned for by those gushing, bitter tears, when the eye of 
Jesus met his own, and the sound of the cock-crowing raised 
the spectre of his guilt before his trembling soul, — atoned 
for by that faithful and glorious apostleship in all after years, 
which was crowned by an heroic martyrdom. Still, in itself 
considered, this denial of Peter deserves to be written next 
after the treason of Judas on the roll of human shame. 
When we see how alien the spirit of the disciples often was 
from the mind of Jesus, as if between himself and them 
there was “a great gulf fixed,’ we do not wonder that on 
one occasion he turned to Peter with the words, “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan; thou art an offence unto me; for thou 
savorest not the things which be of God, but the things 
which be of men.” 

This statement of the way in which the character of the 
Apostles is portrayed is not complete unless one additional 
circumstance is mentioned. Who were these of whom such 
shameful facts are related? Are they told concerning An- 
drew or Bartholomew, Alpheus or Thaddeus, — those who 
were least conspicuous in the Apostolic company, and who 
might therefore be supposed to have been less intimately 
associated with Jesus, and to have caught less of his spirit ? 
They are told of the leaders and chiefs of the early disciples, 
the chosen ones among the chosen twelve, who witnessed the 
most touching and glorious incidents in their Master’s his- 
tory ; those who beheld the wonder on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration and the mysterious anguish of Gethsemane; those 
to whom were committed the keys of the kingdom, and who 
were allowed to lean upon the Master’s breast. The faults 
and sins of the first disciples are certainly acknowledged 
with perfect frankness, when the offences of those who were 
most prominent, whose delinquencies there would be every 
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temptation to palliate, if not to veil, are placed in such clear 
relief, and painted in the boldest hues. 

Observe the proof which these facts afford of the truthful- 
ness of the history. What an inimitable air of reality they 
throw around it! We do not find in the Gospels those im- 
aginary sketches of character which so many books present, 
— characters which scarcely have a trace of imperfection, or 
perhaps a trace of nature, and which we feel to be merely 
fictions of the brain, even when we find them on what claim 
to be the pages of history. We behold real and lifelike 
men, who are swayed by human feelings, fired by human 
passions, and who prove their brotherhood with ourselves at 
every step of their career. Then, too, a perfect and immuta- 
ble honesty impresses us with irresistible force. It must be 
the spirit of absolute integrity which, when it holds the pen 
in its own hand, will write down every fault, and lay open 
every secret weakness to the moral judgment of the world, 
even as it is always open to the judgment of God. He only 
is the honest painter who flatters no single feature, and im- 
parts to his picture no trace of ideal beauty, but makes it 
the exact presentment of the man. We should be con- 
strained to believe such histories as these, even if their au- 
thors had not given themselves to martyrdom to attest their 
sincerity. The spirit of Him who was himself the Truth 
overshadowed them, and made them his faithful witnesses. 

But these lifelike portraitures of the Apostolic characters 
suggest many trains of thought. First, they bring a most 


needful, and almost infinite encouragement. In one sense, 


we should be as truly thankful that the first Apostles were 
neither heroes ‘nor saints, as we are that the character of 
Jesus was without spot or seam, clothed with the sanctity of 
God. That perfectly spotless example awes, and sometimes 
almost disheartens us. There Jesus stands in Gethsemane, 
when his agony wrung out drops of blood upon his brow, 
sending forth his prayer of perfect submission from the 
shelter of the olive-trees, to rebuke and condemn every 
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rebellious and unsubmissive thought. There he hangs upon 
Calvary, while blaspheming tongues utter base revilings, and 
murderous hands drive home the cruel nails, breathing out 
that forgiving prayer for his crucifiers which forever conse- 
crates that holy mound, and shames and sentences every 
revengeful or unforgiving desire. Everywhere Jesus ap- 
pears in his perfect purity, as if in the far-off heavens, while 
we are on this low and sinful earth; and we scarcely know 
how to reach up through the vast spiritual spaces between 
himself and us, and attain to his side. If no spiritual strug- 
gles could be found in his history, as in the temptation in 
the wilderness, or in the thrice-repeated wish that the cup 
might pass from him in the garden, — if no traces of human 
experience could be discovered to link him with human 
_ hearts, — his all-rebuking purity might prompt men to call 
upon the rocks and the mountains to cover them from his 
reproving eyes. We long for something to bridge over 
this broad spiritual separation, and to mediate between the 
world’s great Mediator and ourselves. In such moods of 
thought we give thanks for the encouragements gained from 
these more imperfect lives. They come nearer to our own 
experience. We see in them the same moral struggles 
which we are summoned to undertake; the battle and the 
victory. Christianity not only has its example of perfect 
purity, to shame and judge all imperfect attainments, to pre- 
sent new ideals at every new step of progress in the life of 
the individual man and of the race, before which the purest 
must bow in self-abasement, and saints cast down their 
crowns; but in the history and character of its great Apos- 
tles it condescends to meet us, and to show us how to 
ascend to the spiritual heights so far above us now. We 
give thanks for those who were not heroes and saints at the 
beginning, even when they took up their great apostleship ; 
for those who were affrighted often by crosses,— who fell 
often, and at times most shamefully, but who became true 
heroes and saints at last, superior to crosses and tempta- 
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tions, and who, as they speak to us out of their great strug- 
gles and tribulations, can teach us how to win the same 
crown of heroism, and put on the same radiant and saintly 
purity. 

Again: These histories of the Apostles themselves — of 
those who struggled with the same passions, and who must 
be scarred by the same wounds— not only give us blessed, 
unspeakable encouragements, but they present living pic- 
tures of the moral transformations which Christianity must 
produce in human character. Compare the earlier with the 
later periods of their lives, —look at them when they were 
outwardly converted, and first moved to leave all to follow 
Jesus, and when they were converted in glorious reality, 
and the spirit of Jesus had accomplished its baptismal work 
upon their whole spiritual nature,— and we shall see the 
grandeur of those transformations. Weak, timid, impulsive 
Peter is changed into the rock on which the Church itself 
was to be built. The fear which cowered and equivocated, 
and finally denied, at the first approach of danger, even 
before the cross was raised, is transformed into the cour- 
age which braved every suffering as an atonement for his 
fault. Indeed, tradition says that, when his hour of martyr- 
dom came, he desired to be crucified with his head towards 
the ground, as if to express the sense of his unworthiness to 
assume the same position with his Lord, and to give the 
most touching proof of his life-long penitence. Those were 
truly repentant tears that gushed from his eyes when he 
went out from the judgment-hall, smitten with intolerable 
remorse by the reproving look of Jesus. They cleansed his 
soul from every stain, and made it eternally pure and 
white. John, who in the heat of youthful passion wished 
to seize the bolts of Almighty wrath to smite those who 
insulted his Master, when hungered and weary, in his later 
years, speaks of nothing but love. He declares, with start- 
ling force of language, that “ Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer,” and represents the love of the brethren as 
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the sufficient and only certain proof of discipleship. These 
reiterated pleadings for brotherly love are the proof that the 
rebuke of Jesus, “ You know not what manner of spirit 
you are of,” when he wished to execute such terrific ven- 
geance upon the offending Samaritans, did its work, liké 
the tears of Peter when he went out and wept so bitterly. 
Still other great.spiritual victories appear in the history of 
John. It was John who once came with his mother to 
solicit the highest place of power in his Master’s kingdom. 
It is the same John who afterward, as if in perpetual re- 
membrance of that selfish ambition, pleads so persuasively 
against every worldly feeling, every “lust of the eyes, and 
pride of life,’ as the spirit of Antichrist which destroys 
all true fellowship with God and heaven. It was John, 
again, who once undertook to forbid a man to speak and 
work wonders in the name of Jesus, because he did not 
follow the Master in the same company with himself. And 
it is the same John who seems unable in his later life to 
express his aversion to every such bigoted thought, and to 
declare that faith in Jesus as the Christ, and that alone, 
entitles every man to the name of a disciple. Behold the 
threefold transformation! This once revengeful, worldly- 
minded, bigoted John is changed into the meek, self-denying, 
all-loving Apostle, — into the character which the Church 
especially venerates and loves as saintly. When he am- 
hitiously sought the chief place in the coming kingdom, he 
was separated heaven-wide from his Master’s spirit. But in 
his moral transformation he attained a Christlike gentle- 
ness, and is pictured in the imagination of all Christian ages 
as lying in the very bosom of his Lord. We behold similar 
transformations in other cases still. Doubting Thomas is 
changed into believing Thomas, who is said to have carried 
the Gospel far into the East in his faithful apostleship. Saul 
the persecutor becomes Paul the Apostle, — with both his 
name and his spirit changed; and the same man who once 
undertook to crush the disciples in his exceeding madness 
23 * 
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against them, held the power of Judwa and Rome at bay 
in the name of Jesus, and brought both Jew and Gentile to 
the foot of the despised and accursed cross. We need noth- 
ing more to show what spiritual revolutions Christianity can 
accomplish. When we see the denying Peter made the rock 
of the Church, and the passionate, ambitious John changed 
into the incarnation of love, we behold demonstrations of its 
power to transform the lion into the lamb everywhere, and 
to conquer the race, soul after soul, until this sin-stricken 
earth shall become the New Jerusalem of God. 

And a third point is suggested now. These apostolic 
histories not only give us infinite encouragements, and ex- 
emplify the grandeur of the spiritual transformations which 
Christianity is designed to produce, but they symbolize the 
special character of that work in every man, and show the 
way in which it is to be accomplished. The Apostles did not 
gain spiritual victories in a vague, indefinite sense of the 
word, They conquered their peculiar and characteristic 
sins. In the place of a defect, they put a heavenly gem. 
Where was once a moral deformity, we behold a celestial 
grace. Peter substitutes courage for fear. John breathes 
out love in every word, instead of resentful passion. Thom- 
as, from questioning and doubt, ascends to faith. Each 
man must have attacked his own besetting sin, and perse- 
vered in the conflict until he had overcome the demon, and 
gained an abiding angel. Here is the royal and Christlike 
process, which makes the very wilderness of temptation the 
theatre of sublimest spiritual triumphs, and converts the 
agony of the Garden into the victory of truth, and finally 
accomplishes the true spiritual transformation that brings 
erring and sinning men into the fellowship of apostles and 
of saints. 

Many men fail to conquer, or even resolutely to attack, 
their strongest and most tempting passions. Lither they 
have no moral force to stand against them, and the demon 
in them overcomes the angel when they measure strength, or 
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they have a secret willingness to listen to his pleadings, and 
are not ready to drive him away forever. The world at- 
tempts to compromise for its darling sins by parading its 
easy virtues. The selfish man boasts of his freedom from 
sensuality, and the sensual man recounts his unselfish im- 
pulses and deeds. Passionate men speak of their freedom 
from meanness, and mean men of their freedom from pas- 
sion. Soit is with each sin in the fearful catalogue. If we 
suppose each special claim to be true, what then? If men 
can thus cheat themselves, can they also cheat the heart- 
searching One? What is each man’s special work in this 
world of moral discipline, except to unfold his own peculiar 
powers, and exterminate his peculiar sins? The true war- 
rior never shuns the gathered forces of the enemy, but rallies 
his hosts to attack and destroy the citadel of his power. So 
every earnest seeker for the liberty of the sons of God can 
never rest till he has stricken down his master foe. 

Here is the exact work of regeneration, varied, in one 
sense, in every man, because each man is to crucify his char- 
acteristic sin, and win his own missing grace; yet, in an- 
other sense, in all men and in all time forevermore the 
same. Peculiarities of temperament will color the whole of 
life. They tinge the character in earlier years, before the 
great spiritual battle is waged; and they throw their hue 
upon the perfected manhood of the saint. But the character- 
istic passions must meet an actual moral transformation. A 
man is to prove the supremacy of his self-consecrating pur- 
pose by taking up the heaviest cross. The slave of appetite 
is to break that debasing bondage. Selfish and grasping 
hearts are to overcome their sordidness. Quick and pas- 
sionate spirits are to compel the lion in the breast to put on 
the meekness of the lamb. Sensuality is to travel back to 
purity, as the prodigal came back from his rioting with har- 
lots to his father’s house. Hard works, difficult victories, 
indeed, yet indispensable to genuine discipleship. Peter 
changed fear into courage, and John, a quick resentment 
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into love. And each man and woman, whatever the frailty 
or moral defilement may be, must win a similar victory over 
the mightiest, most darling sin, in order to follow them in 
the true regeneration, even as they followed the Lord him- 
self, and thus become fitted to sit upon thrones in his king- 
dom. 

There can be no spiritual compromises in this moral uni- 
verse. If men bring the easy obedience instead of the diffi- 
cult and genuine virtue, though the substitute may pass 
current in the world, it is a base coin, to be stamped as 
counterfeit at the bar of heaven. There is one form of 
character which Jesus seems especially to loathe. It is that 
Pharisaism of his own day, and of every age, which would 
compromise for its sins by its easy obedience and its show of 
sanctity, and which, notwithstanding its professions and its 
denunciations of other men, never rises to the grand Christ- 
like purpose of a complete moral transformation. And there 
is one form of character for which he manifested an unlim- 
ited sympathy and compassion. It is the character of those, 
however sinful and debased before, scorned, perhaps, by every 
Pharisee, but in whom he saw a genuine penitence, crying 
for pardon and help. Even though it was some scouted pub- 
lican, stained with crimes ; some degraded prodigal, herding 
among the swine; some sinning woman, once insensible to 
shame ; — when he saw the penitent tears bursting from their 
eyes, he gathered them to his bosom in an infinite sympathy 
and tenderness. It is not strange that he said to the self- 
righteous scribes, ‘“‘ The publicans and harlots shall go into 
the kingdom of God before you.” The tear of a true peni- 
tent, who renounces every claim, and simply prays for mercy, 
instantly opens the gates of Paradise. Every such crysial 
drop becomes a jewel to be set in a heavenly crown. The 
spirit which relies upon its obedience to many of the com- 
mandments, while it makes no effort to conquer its besetting 
sins, when it presents itself at the heavenly gate, and confi- 
dently knocks for admission, must hear the dread reply, 
“‘ Depart from me; I never knew you.” 
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How simple, how beautiful, and yet how grand, is the work 
of life for every man! Each living man is to conquer his 
own master passion, bravely to bear his peculiar cross. The 
work seems different in every man, and yet it is the same. 
The work of John appeared to be different from that of 
Peter, and yet it was just as grand ; it was spiritually the 
same thing for John to quench his resentment, as for Peter 
to tame his rashness and vanquish his fear. Both were con- 
querors, worthy of the same glorious crown. Every lowly 
disciple who accomplishes for his own spirit what they ac- 
complished for theirs, becomes a conqueror too, to be crowned 
with them. The same Spirit which made those once timid, 
worldly, ambitious disciples heroes and saints, and fitted 
them to be placed next to Jesus himself in moral purity and 
in their influence upon the world, waits to pour its regener- 
ating baptism upon every willing heart. When we look at 
Peter in his base denials, or at James and John in their 
unholy wrath, we cannot doubt that the Almighty love is 
ready to make the hearts which are thronged now with self- 
ish and sinful passions its chosen temple and its home. 

G. W. B. 





ELEMENTS OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN FREE- 
DOM AND SLAVERY. 


EIGHTEEN months of civil war have passed over us, at the 
close of which we seem no nearer the end of this desperate 
struggle than when we commenced it. There are men who 
begin to doubt ; who fear that this is to be a drawn battle, 
ending only with the exhaustion of the combatants, and 
general ruin, bankruptcy, and desolation, or with the inter- 
vention of foreign powers. In the latter case, the Union 
would inevitably be broken up into little jarring confeder- 
acies, all of them the weak dependencies of the powers that 
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intervene. We anticipate no such termination of the con- 
flict ; but it is the duty of every citizen to ask, Why is the 
conflict drawn out through all this outpouring of blood and 
treasure, demanding of the loyal States an annual sacrifice 
of one hundred thousand men, the pride and flower of their 
population ? 

Look at the elements of strength. It is folly to underrate 
the power of an enemy. It is cowardice to exaggerate it, 
and then tremble before the imaginations which we have 
evoked. 

The census of 1860 gives to the Free States a population 
of nineteen millions. Add to this the loyal population of 
the Border States, and we have about three millions more, 
making twenty-two millions, which represent the Union 
strength of the country. Against this we have in the 
Slave States, including the rebel element in the Border 
States, about six millions of white population, which fairly 
represent the strength of treason. This, we believe, comes 
nearest the truth; but make a larger allowance, give to the 
rebellion another million, and we have for loyalty twenty-one 
millions, for rebellion seven millions, or three against one. 

The available military force of a country includes about 
one tenth of its population. This gives to loyalty 2,100,000 
fighting men. It gives to treason 700,000 fighting men. 
But there is another consideration. Who are these 700,000 
men who are available for the rebel cause? They are not 
“the chivalry.” Admitting that the chivalry can eat fire 
and swallow Yankees alive, they are an aristocracy making 
a very small minority of the white people. The “ poor 
whites” make up three fourths of the white population of 
the South. They are “ sand-hillers,” “ clay-eaters,” igno- 
rant and lazy, and many of them below the Negro in the 
range of mental and physical resource. They make up, 
nevertheless, the mass of the rebel armies. They are kept 
degraded and brutalized by the slave power without know- 
ing it, and are wielded for its ends. Hence the chivalry 
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can mass these men in front of the Federal cannon, and see 
them slaughtered as remorselessly as we would send sheep 
to the shambles. The slaveholders all told only number 
about three hundred thousand men. The officers and 
leaders come from these, but they do not form the majority 
of the rebel army. 

Moreover, the naval power is entirely in the hands of the 
government. It controls, with slight exceptions, all the 
great water-courses, girdles rebeldom, and blockades it. 
Added to this, the wealth of the nation is on the side of the 
government, in which lie the sinews of war. 

But there is another element of strength which we have 
not considered. There are four millions of slaves who are 
watching the issue of this conflict, on whose account it began 
and is carried on, who are biding their time, and for whom 
there is to be a new evolution of history. They are the 
“ mud-sills” on which the bloated and insolent aristocracy is 
standing for support while stabbing at the vitals of the na- 
tion. Hence come the rations that feed their armies, and 
the rags that cover them. Knock out the mud-sills from 
under their feet, and they would tumble into ruin swifter 
than Satan did, for he was nine days in falling from heaven 
into hell. 

Among these four millions of slaves there are four hun- 
dred thousand stalwart men. They would not all make sol- 
diers, but a great many of them would, for the blood of their 
masters runs through their veins, and goads and stings as it 
runs. Many of the field slaves are ignorant and brutalized, 
and have all manhood crushed out of them. Many of the 
house slaves rank higher in the seale of being than the 
“poor whites” of the rebel conscription. They include 
the Scipios and Fred Douglasses, who surpass, not the poor 
whites only, but James M. Mason himself, in moral and intel- 
lectual manhood, which, to be sure, is not paying them much 
of a compliment. General Hunter says he could recruit 
fifty thousand good soldiers from this class in his department 
alone. 
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Such are the elements of strength. On one side, twenty- 
one millions of loyalists and four millions of bondmen who 
would gladly be their allies; on the other side, seven mil- 
lions in rebellion. On one side, wealth and all the naval 
ower ; on the other side, no naval power, and all the wealth 
in the hands of an aristocracy. Why, then, is the conflict 
dragging its slow length along ? 

Because on the side of treason there is earnestness, con- 
centration, unity of purpose. Because on the other side 
there is no such concentration, but vacillation, half-meas- 
ures, and half-blows. The rebels mean one thing, and that 
thing is very well defined. It is to destroy this government, 
and build a slave despotism on its ruins, under whose black 
shadow the Northerner shall be reduced to a level with their 
poor whites and negroes. It is not merely to destroy the 
Union, but so destroy it that Yankee Abolitionists will never 
trouble them more. It is to inaugurate a slave aristocracy 
which shall be the ruling power of the continent, and hold 
the Free States forever under its heels, and make them the 
lackeys of its power. This one idea possesses the conspira- 
tors with the earnestness and the madness of demonism. 

What is the idea which the government opposes to this ? 
Merely, thus far, to restore the Union as it was. It is not 
an idea which can hold the popular mind, and sway it as the 
inspiration of God. Nobody wants the Union as it was, but 
the Rip Van Winkles who have hardly waked up from a 
sleep of twenty years. The rebels not only do not want it, 
but spurn it with mockery, and laugh us to scorn for trying 
to restore it. The Union as it was included an element 
which was urging us on to ruin, and had brought us to the 
very brink. The suspicion that some compromise will be 
patched up, leaving slavery still a power in the republic to 
work its accursed plots anew, and so all our blood be poured 
out for naught, is a damper upon all enthusiasm. The Union 
as it was, with negro-hunting, Kansas murders and confla- 
grations, Lynch laws to cancel debts, bludgeons and pistols 
the rule of debate, is not worth fighting for or praying for, 
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and all the blood which has been spilled on the soil of slavery, 
as if to purge and hallow it, cries to heaven against such a 
consummation. ; 

“But it would be unconstitutional to put an end to 
slavery.” We do not debate that matter. Enough that Con- 
gress says it would not be, and the President says it, over 
his sign-manual and with his oath upon him. The slaves of 
all rebels are declared confiscated, and that would sweep 
the insurgent States tolerably clean. The President any 
day can kindle a back fire which would cause not only 
Richmond, but all the Border States, to be evacuated of 
traitors a good deal quicker than our volunteers would do 
it. THE UNION As IT SHOULD BE, with Slavery as a political 
power in the Union sunk too deep even for the resurrection 
of the last day to find it, and the rebellious aristocracy who 
have plotted treason for thirty years sunk with it, — this 
were an object worth fighting for; and possessing the hearts 
of twenty-one millions of freemen, and three millions of 
bondmen longing for the boon of liberty, and concentrating 
the illimitable resources of the loyal States,—who doubts 
that they might end this war before another new year, and 
open a new epoch for the country and the human race? 

As we write, the proclamation comes to hand. Practically 
it only evinces the President’s purpose to execute in good 
faith the Confiscation Act. But it shows the gradual pro- 
gress and ripening in the public sentiment, and, if the policy 
it foreshadows is faithfully followed up, will place the sym- 
pathies of the colored race on the side of the Union. But 
neither the President nor the people is yet prepared to use 
the tremendous power which the slave-system places in his 
hands. And yet, until he does use it, we do not see any 
prospect of bringing this war to a speedy termination. But 
the logic of events has swept us already where nobody ever 
intended it should, and is still sweeping us on. God be 
praised, he is shaping our ends, rough-hew them as we 
will. S. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


THE SPIRITUAL WORLD HUMAN, BUT NOT MATERIAL. 


WueEn we speak of the spiritual world, we attribute to it no vague 
or hazy aspect. We think of it as a world of most real men and 
women, as of a world, indeed, in which man alone exists, and all 
inferior things — as animal, vegetable, and mineral — only by virtue 
of a strict derivation from him. You may, indeed, ask me, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ How can a man exist save materially? What is moral or 
spiritual existence, unless predicated of a physical or material sub- 
ject?” Let me answer you by asking you a question or two in my 
turn. Your highest experiences, those which redeem you most from 
brutality and ally you most with humanity, your moments of hu- 
mility, of adoration, of love, of sympathy with your kind, were these 
your most voluble moments, moments in which your material 
organization lent you its readiest service? On the contrary, have 
not these been precisely the moments when the body cowered like 
a trembling hound at the feet of its master, and confessed its utter 
unworthiness to come into that high communion? I perfectly antici- 
pate your answer. The material body is needful and good, when 
the soul is materialized or accommodated to it; but in sabbatical 
moments, when the soul by some Divine Epiphany finds its keepers 
asleep and its prison doors unbarred, and goes abroad to drink the 
immortal airs of Paradise, we feel the material body to be a hinder- 
ance and a drag, and oftentimes, prematurely no doubt, cry aloud 
to be delivered from it. We see, then, very plainly, that the best 
part of our human experience, even here, is unassisted by the ma- 
terial body, is even impaired by its fellowship; and hence we infer 
very reasonably, that spiritual existence, in proportion to its perfec- 
tion, exacts a subtler and more pliant incorporation than consists 
with material substance. 

Of course I know very well that nothing can seem more unreal 
and insubstantial to the mass of men than such a world. The mass 
of men are wholly abandoned to the pursuit of material good, and 
have scarcely any belief left in a superior good. Yet to men like 
yourself, men of reflection and refined nurture, how flat and vapid 
the world of nature seems when estimated apart from its distinct- 
ively humanitary substance, or when divested of the sanctity it 
owes to the sole presence of distinctively human worth! Take, for 
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example, your relation to your wife, your child, your friends, and 
cogitate these ties for a moment as divested of their peculiarly 
human pith or marrow, and resolved into their purely animal or 
sensuous elements. Do they not become instantly and intolerably 
loathsome? Do not the total charm and sanctity of the conjugal 
and parental tie and the tie of friendship consist in the service they 
render, in the conduct they afford, to an infinite inner world of 
affection, aspiration, joy, purpose, endeavor, which subtends this 
outer one, and clothes it with the sole glory it possesses in the eye of 
humanity? Wherein does the conjugal tie differ from that of har- 
lotry, save that the one ministers to every gentle and disinterested 
and human affection, and the other degrades man more and more to 
the level, and below the level, of the brutes? In what is the parental 
tie better than that of master and slave, unless it serve to bring down 
from the heaven of the paternal mind goodness and truth and beauty, 
in forms fit to be inseminated in the earth of the filial mind? And 
wherein does the tie of friendship excel that of ordinary business 
commerce, save that it gives occasion for all those sentiments of 
generosity, magnanimity, and devotion which are out of place in 
the other, and which accordingly redeem the world of human dealing 
from utter blight? Consider for a moment the natural universe as 
divested of humanity. Can anything be presented to your imagina- 
tion so ghastly and abhorrent, as the conception of this fair universe 
given over to the dominion of animal life, turned into a hot-bed of 
gigantic reptiles, and a nursery of nameless and obscene monsters, 
whose empire should know no law or limit but that of their own 
hideous might ? 

If, therefore, the world of nature itself refers all its interest and 
beauty to humanity, —if it derives all its order and dignity and 
sweetness from its majestic human coronal,— how much more true 
must this be of the spiritual world, or the world which is to nature 
what substance is to form, or soul to body! The spiritual world, 
accordingly, is a purely personal world, or a world in which charac- 
ter has free play; and as character or personality belongs only to 
man, so I presume the spiritual world is par excellence the human 
world, or a world in which every phenomenon, mineral, vegetable, 
and animal, confesses itself not as here a fixed and constant existence, 
but a mere correspondence. or reflection of something in man. — 
Letter to Dr. Edward Beecher by Wenry James. 
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TURNING over old manuscripts, we find the following prophecy re- 
corded eighteen years ago. 
EMANCIPATION. 


Hark, through the North a Sprrir waking slow, 
And rousing like a strong man after sleep ! 

Its murmurs come like whirlwinds speaking low, 
Ere yet they lift the billows of the deep; 

What though this power is long and slow to wake, 
O ye are mad its strength to brave and dare! 
For if its thunders from their mountains break, 
They ’Il smite your fields and clear the Northern air. 
Then from the North, along its whole frontier, 

A light shall stream in columns to the skies, 

And like a new Aurora shall appear 

To the whole land that South in darkness lies ; 
And while its flames do shake their banners near, 
Your slaves will hail them with rejoicing eyes. 
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Carmina Alterna: a Selection of Psalms for Responsive Service in 
Protestant Churches. Arranged by O. B. Brown, Organist. With 
an Introduction by Rev. E. E. Hae, Minister of the South Con- 
gregational Church, Boston. Boston: Russell and Patee.— We are 
utterly dissatisfied, and always have been, with our Congregational 
ritual. What right has any minister, or any finite being, man or 
angel, to suppose that A/s utterances can take up all the wants, aspi- 
rations, and experiences of a whole congregation? Ministers go 
into the pulpit with all ranges of gifts, in states of mind high and 
low, hot and cold, carnal and spiritual; and to make their puny 
speech the sole channel of communion between God and his wor- 
shippers shocks us sometimes as utterly profane. We have heard 
prayers in church when the soul kept saying to itself, “If he would 
only stop, and let our thoughts go up in silence!” And it might 
not have been the fault of the perfunctionary himself. Why must 
we be afflicted with all this nakedness and leanness in our devotional 
forms, when the Bible is itself a book of devotion, its language rich 
beyond all human wealth, and which has been like vials full of 
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odors sweet to devout hearts for thousands of years? There should 
always, we think, be room somewhere for the extemporary prayer, 
which the minister can occupy according to the grace given him; 
but a congregation never should be made to depend upon that for 
its edification. 

The “Carmina Alterna” is a selection from the Psalms, arranged 
and adapted to appropriate chants for every day in the month, morn- 
ing and afternoon. There are also selections for Christmas, Fast 
Day, Thanksgiving, and Easter. The Psalm for the day takes the 
place usually filled by the first hymn, the minister reading and the 
choir chanting responsively. The congregation can join with the 
minister, if such is their option. The selections are made with good 
taste and judgment. Though this by no means satisfies our idea of 
a Bible service, it is, if our experience can indicate, about as far 
as we can encroach at present upon our old sleepy Congregational 
habits. The “Carmina Alterna” might be adopted by the minister 
and choir in any congregation without exciting any nervous appre- 
hension of papal innovations, and if the people, as well as the min- 
ister, would read the responses, we think our Congregational ritual 
would be very much enriched. S. 


Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Author of “The 
Aimwell Stories,” etc. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. — This little 
book of prose and poetry, comprising 248 pages, is designed as a 
book of consolation to bereaved parents. It has an Introduction 
which very humanely argues for infant salvation, but we do not see 
that the argument opens the gate wide enough for any but sinless 
ones, that is, babes. We take it that all children sin as soon as they 
understand moral distinctions; at least, we never knew any that did 
not. What then becomes of those troops of little ones who leave 
this world say between five and fifteen? Evidently the writer’s 
theology does not embrace this whole subject. The selections are 
very good for the most part. Many of them we meet as old friends 
and acquaintances. The effusions of Aldrich — especially Baby 
Bell, which to our mind is the most charming in the whole range of 
baby literature — would alone make the book worth buying. 

After all this honeyed sentiment, however, the bereaved parent 
who thinks and reasons will feel a crying want,—that of a clear, 
searching 


bob] 
and gives to faith a solid resting-place. What and where are heaven 


spiritual philosophy, which disposes of all these problems 
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and hell, and where is the parting of the way that leads to them? 
We want a philosophy profound and broad enough —that is, if we 
philosophize at all — to meet the case, not of babes only, but of the 
children that pester and plague us, the rogues that make faces 
behind us, as well as the proper children that always mind their 
mothers. What becomes of these young sinners after they are taken 
from us, when, alas! they can plague us no more? Rev. B. F. 
Barrett wrote a little book some time ago on this subject, entitled 
“ Beauty for Ashes.” We have never had occasion to read it, but 
if it unfolds faithfully the philosophy of the New Jerusalem on this 
subject, as we have no doubt it does, it is a book of rich consolation, 
because of profound and humane theology. 8. 


The Commonwealth is a new weekly paper just started in Boston, 
under the editorial charge of M. D. Conway, well known as a 
writer and speaker who strikes hard at slavery, and generally hits 
the mark. We have read the first two numbers of the paper. It 
advocates emancipation by the United States government as a war 
measure. It has a great variety of very readable matter. It is 
pointed, witty, fearless, outspoken, always humane, but has not al- 
ways the fear of the politicians before its eyes. Ss. 


The Boston Review, for September, 1862, we have read here and 
there with considerable interest. It has an article on Unitarianism, 
which is designed “truthfully to acquaint our posterity” with the 
causes which led to this defection from old Calvinism. It enumer- 
ates three : — 1. Church-membership made essential to the right of 
suffrage ; 2. The half-way covenant; 3. Treating the Lord’s Supper 
as a converting ordinance. These brought in a crop of Arminianism, 
spiritual degeneracy, and Unitarianism. If this be so, we wish this 
writer would in his next effort “ truthfully acquaint posterity ” as to 
the causes of the Arminianism which now so widely and generally 


’ 


pervades the Orthodox churches of New England,—a state of 
things which the Boston Review bitterly laments, and was established 
to counteract. There is also an article on “The Resurrection of the 
Dead and from the Dead.” The former phrase, the writer argues, 
designates the resurrection generally, without reference to character ; 
the latter describes only the resurrection of the just. He acknowl- 
edges, however, that in 1 Cor. xv., where the former phrase is 
used, the resurrection of the saints is only intended. He hardly 
removes this objection, which seems to upset his whole theory. s. 
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The New Gymnastics for Men, Women, and Children, with a 
Translation of Proressor Kuoss’s Dumb-Bell Instructor and 
Proressor Scureser’s Pangymnastikon. By Dio Lewis, M. D., 
Proprietor of the Essex Street Gymnasium, Boston. With Three 
Hundred Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862.— For 
men and boys, carrying the musket should be gymnastic training 
for the year to come. Women and girls may profitably follow the 
excellent counsels of this book. They must, indeed, if we are not 
prepared to have the world on this side of the Atlantic pass into 
the care of a stronger race. The ladder must rest on the earth 
whilst the top reaches into the heavens. Only good animals can 
long keep their foothold on this planet. We hope that Dr. Lewis’s 
book and methods will receive the attention which is their due. &. 


The Patience of Hope. By the Author of “A Present Heaven.” 
With an Introduction by Jonn G. Wuirtier. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1862.—In his admirable Introduction, Mr. Whittier 
alludes to a hesitancy which he felt about offering this little volume 
to the publishers at a time when the public mind is so much ab- 
sorbed in our great struggle for national existence. He has judged 
most wisely in overcoming his scruples. ‘There could be no better 
time than this for turning the thoughts inward, and reminding 
the busiest, the most anxious, and the most sorrowful of Him who 
comes to take part in our mortal lot, and, in the midst of the tribu- 
lations which we must have, to give us of his peace. We have not 
taken up in a long time a book so edifying and refreshing. What 
the writer has seen and felt and believed, that is testified ; not mere 
commonplace, tradition, and surface-theology, but the experience 
of a soul that has been with Christ. You may dissent from here 
and there a statement; but you will be carried on, and most will- 
ingly, by the great drift of thought. There is a healthy, brave, 
recognition of the worth of human nature, and yet, on the other 
hand, no attempt to “heal slightly the hurt of the daughter of my 
people.” Sin and Love are both abundantly confessed. Moreover, 
what is to us a great charm, there is that practical recognition of the 
plenary inspiration of Scripture which, whether as cause or effect, 
fills out, “fulfils” every sentence, and makes even the letter signifi- 
cant in ways most unexpected. We commend both text and 
introduction most heartily to our readers. The age that can pro- 
duce such a book amidst the din of its countless activities must not 
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be charged with indifference to the things which are highest. If 
any would appreciate the Divine in Christianity, let them read 
these pages. E. 


Country Living and Country Thinking. By Gam Hamirton. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862.— One of these Essays — that 
entitled “A Complaint of Friends” — we have read in the “ Atlan- 
tic,” and with great contentment. The reading of essays, as a rule, 
one does not eagerly undertake. In this instance, attention had been 
called to a few paragraphs. These proved so fresh, unconventional, 
and experimental, that the whole paper was soon achieved, read 
backwards, we believe, as the perverse read novels. After such a 
foretaste, we shall be sure to drink deeply of the cup which comes 
so commended. We must be allowed to say a single word in 
praise of the mechanical execution of the books issued from the 
“Corner.” They are so exquisitely printed, and upon such clear, 
strong paper, and they open so well, that one would be tempted to 
read them if their contents were worthless, which they never are. 

E. 

M. Cochin on the “Results of Emancipation.” — We learn with 
gratification that Messrs. Walker, Wise, & Co., of this city, have in 
press a translation, from the competent hand of Miss Booth, of this 
admirable work of M. Cochin. In view of the importance which 
the subject of Emancipation is now assuming, information concern- 
ing the results in those countries where it has taken place must be 


of immense value. 


Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. With Historical and 
Explanatory Notes. By Brooke Foss Wesrcort, M. A. With 
an Introduction by Horatio B. Hackett, D. D., Professor in 
Newton Theological Seminary. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. — 
We have already called attention to this admirable work, and are 
glad to find that it has reached a second edition. Our students must 
not lose sight of historical Christianity. The time has been when 
the record has been regarded to the neglect of the spirit. The ten- 
dency now is rather the other way. The Spirit and the Word are 
co-ordinates. God does not leave the Church long without Scrip- 
tures. Holy men are presently moved to write, as well as to speak, 
by the Holy Ghost. Let the student of divinity be familiar with 


the history of his faith in its glorious beginnings. E. 
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PLain-Tor Stoves supplied, without furniture, if desired. A Water-Back, introduced into the Stove, 
if desired, which operates equally as well as those in any range. 
FULLER, WARREN, & CO., 
Exclusive Manufacturers and Proprietors of the Clinton Stove Works, 
TROY, N. Y. 

Boston, GEORGE W. WALKER, 15 Union Street. Worcester, WILLIAM Lucas. 
NewYork, JouN Q. A. BUTLER, 213 Water Street. Hartford, W. J. PHILLIPs, 
Springfield, W. L. WiLcox & Co, : 

And sold in all the principal cities and towns in the country. 
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GEORGE W. WARE & CO., 


Having purchased the Stock of the late firm of BLAKE 
AND DAVENPORT, will continue the 


Furniture, Upholstery, 
Joiitieeeninicione BUSINESS, 
AT THE OLD STAND, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, and 
25 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Rich Parlor Suits, of Rosewood, Mahogany, and Black 
Walnut, in Brocatelle, Plush, Damask, 
Chally, Reps, &e., &e. 
Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Oak, Chestnut, and Painted, in every variety 
of style, to suit the taste and fancy 
of the purchaser. 
ALSO 
A full assortment of — and other Chairs. 


Hair, Silk, Cotton, Husk, ‘Palm-Leaf, and 
Excelsior Mattresses, 


Together with a great variety of articles usually keptina 


First-class Furniture Warehouse. 


GAS-FIXTURES. 








S. A. STETSON & CO., 


No, 352 Washington Street, Boston, 
Invite attention to their stock of 


Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures, 


comprising the most select and varied assortment in New 
England, which they offer at fair prices. 

Gas-Pipe introduced into Buildings of every descrip- 
tion ; particular attention paid to fitting up 


CHURCHES AND LECTURE-HALLS, 


as well as private dwellings. 
All kinds of alterations and repairs of Gas-Fixtures or 
Piping carefully and neatly executed. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE, 





ee 


Che New England 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (C0., 


Office, No. 39 State Street, Boston. 





| Insures Lives on the Mutual Principle. 
| 
| 
|. And increasing, 
| 

| 


| 


NET ACCUMULATION EXCEEDING $2,050,000. 


‘or the benefit of Members, present and 
future. 


The whole safely and advantageously invested. The © 
business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the per- 
{sons insured. ‘The greatest risk taken on a life $ 15,000, 
| Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year, 
| from December 1, 1843 ; settled by cash or by addition to 
jpolicy. The distribution of December, 1858, amounted 
| to thirty-six per cent of the premium paid in the last five 
| years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semi-annu- 
jally when desired, and amounts not too small. 

Forms of applications and pamphlets of the Company, 
}and its Reports, to be had of its agents. or at the office of 
| the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, 


| WILLARD PHILLIPS, PRESIDENT. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, SECRETARY. w 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 


INCORPORATED IN 1844, 


Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 
Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 
Hion. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
C. HARRIS, Esg., Secretary. 


WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer. 











: ae very successful Company, having accumu- 

lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing 
jromens at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
|students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 





|ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
eras in others, which may be valueless when 
Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
Pamphlets con- 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
3oston office, No. 29 State Street. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 


such policies become claims. 


stations, —in healthy localities. 
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THE “MONTHLY” ADVERTISER. 
NEW CARPETINGS, pgq FOSTER & reaBopy 
eee e ld Are constantly receiving additions to their 
WILLIAM E. BRIGHT | STOCK OF BOOTS AND SHOES, 
H his Sori | Of all the most desirable styles for spring and sum- 
as now open his Spring stock of jmer wear. Ladies’ ——. Button, and Congress 
* : pia | Boots, Slippers, Ties, &c., &e. Gentlemen’s Calf 
Axminster Carpets, with borders to match and Patent-Leather Boots, Shoes, and Balmorals, of 
j |both French and American manufacture. Boys’, | 
Royal ‘wae, | Misses’, and Children’s Goods in great variety. “All | 
English Brussels, lof the best workmanship, and will be sold at low || 
English Tapestries jprices. Particular attention given to Custom Work. || 
pie P | No. 218 Washington Street, 
KIDDERMINSTER GARPETINGS. slain | 
> as icon een tenant 
T 
J Be acconn | JOHN W. LORD, | 
The above goods are of the BEST QUALITIES and MANUFACTURER OF | 
NEWEST STYLES, and were selected for the 3 low } Ti ayy | ' 
RETAIL TRADE. pyeet STO Ona Cl Ware, | | 
The assortment of ‘THREE-PLY and TWO-PLY AND DEALER IN | 
CARPETINGS is large, of the best quality, and offered | 
at low prices. STOVES, HARD AND HOLLOW WARE, | 
| eicaal masa ‘ 3 ‘ 
| Oven, Boiler, and Ash-Pit Doors, and Funnel Thimbles. 
Ala A ry Dh Py TON | 
| CARPET WAREHOUSE, ee ! 
| No. 328 & 330 WASHINGTON STREET, BRITANNIA and JAPAN WARE. | i 
| | eal oer : | 
jMI OPPOSITE THE ADAMS HOUSE, No. 5! Washington Street, | 
ul | 
A me BOSTON. | ROXBURY. | 
| 
| WHEELER & WILSON MEDAL FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. | 
| | | 
| The wide-spread rep- looked upon as a house- || 
| utation of this machine hold economy. In all the 
| is eminently due to its finer qualities of family 
| peculiar merits, which sewing, on silk, linen, 
| are acknowledged by the cotton, and broadcloth, } 
: best judges to surpass all s®a. Sy in hemming, stitching, Mf 
J } others in the requisites ; quilting, gathering, and | 1 
, | for family use. It has * all the innumerable ends 1 ' 
| become a domestic in- to which female needle- | i 
| stitution, and is justly work is applied, the ! 
| WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE | 
confessedly occupies a position of pre-eminence. Those who have not hitherto | 
availed themselves of the advantages of this machine are invited to examine its a 
| operation, and obtain specimens of its work, at the sales-room. In order to place | 
| it within the reach of all, it is now offered at REDUCED PRICES, and a | ii 
new style for FIFTY DOLLARS. ! | 
REFERENCES. — Rev. F. D. Huntineron, D. D., Rev. Rurus ELtis, t i 
Rev. J. I. T. Cootipee, Rev. Epwarp E. Have. | 
&P This Machine, in a variety of styles and sizes, is in operation and for sale at | 
the Office and Wareroom, at prices from fifty to one hundred and twenty dollars. | 
228 Washington Street, corner of Summer Street, Boston. 1 
J. E. ROOT, Agent. 
N. B. A liberal discount made to Clergymen. \ 
= siiapittetesiaticnins sii _ ° 3 | 


























THE neuen” ADVERTISER. 
CROSBY AND NICHOLS’S 
LIST OF LATE PUBLIC FATIONS. 











HARRIS ON INSECTS — CHEAP EDITION. | lepsinnctensceg 
A TREATISE ON SOME OF Tile IN-| TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES, 


SECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. — By . a _ ‘ 
THADDEUS WILLIAM HARRIS. A new Edition, ~ PREPARATORY LATIN PROSE- 


enlarged and improved, with Additions from the Au- OOK ; containing all the Latin Prose necessary for 
thor’s Manuscripts, and Original Notes, and illustrated entering College; with References to Kiihner’s and 
by Engravings drawn from Nature. wader the super- Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars ; Notes, criti- 


vision of PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ. Edited by CHARLES| ¢#l and explanatory ; a Vocabulary ; and a G eogtaphi- 

L. FLINT, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board; ¢l and Histor: cal Index. By J. H. HANSON, A. M. 

of Agriculture. 8vo. pp. 651. Price, $3.50. Principal of the High School for Boys, Portland, Me. 
12mo. pp. 762. Price, $ 1.50. 


Mepp pe . SOTRN OR . 

In order to place this valuable work within the reach! — s oo oo OF BEAU- 
of all,a cheap edition, containing all the text and plates lege + Pri sas os 's rofessor in Williams Col- 
of the most expensive edition, has been issued, which oY UR eereon oceans 
will be bound with plates, either plain or colored. Every’ ENGLISTL ANALY SIS; conti aining Forms for 
person interested in any way in the cultivation of the soi i the Complete Anaiysis of E nglish Composition, together 
should own a copy of this work. . : with Selections for Analysis trom the best English Au- 

To show the value of the work, the manner inwhiceh it) thors De ssigned to accompany the stud " ot English 
has been executed, and the importance of the subject, it) Grammar in High and Grammar Sehenie. by EDWARD 





Same work, plates uncolored, $ 2.50. | 


is sufficient to say, that the Legislature of Massachusetts p. | 
9 - SATES, 4 alo « 
expended ten thousand dollars in its preparation, pierre wf Ik oda rincipal ot Cotting Academy, West 
The work surpasses in beauty and elegance anything pi 
of the kind ever before attempted in this country. FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. De- 


The illustrations are very numerous and very superb,! signed asa Basis for Instr: ietion in Ethical Science in 
including nearly three hundred woodcuts in the highest) Schools and Colleges. By J. ‘Tl. CHAMPLIN, President 
style of the art, and nearly a hundred objects on steel) of Waterville College. 12mo. pp. 204, Price, 8U cents, 
colored from life by hand. : 


It is issued in an oetavo volume, beautifully printed at CHAMPLIN’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOS. 


the University Press, Cambridge, on tinted paper, band-|  OPHY. A Text-Book in Intellectual Philosophy, mp 


somely bound, and is one of the most important and valu Schools and Colleges. Containing an Outline of thes 
able works of the kind ever issued from the press. Every Science, with an Abstract of its History. By J. T, 
farmer, every horticulturist, and every student of Natural) Cua MPLIN, D.D., President of Waterville College. 


History should have a copy. Ime. Price, 80 cents. 
The New York Tribune says: —* Dr. Harris on Insects ‘THE TEACHER'S SQTQTP ANY . 
) I 0 oO SR'S ASSISTANT; or, Hints 
s become a standard work... 2. . vhethe ; 3 
has become a stand Wd WOrK. 6 s+ We doubt whether | ang Methods in School Dise ipline and Instruction. Be- 
there exists in any language a single volume upon insects ing a Series of Familiar Letters to on t g 
injurious to vegetation in all respects equal to this...... the Tocclapalaiork: Bi y CHARLE = Pores. hey 
We heartily commend this work to agricultural societies (ae $ 
y con ork t a >| M., Author of The Teacher and Parent,” &c. 12mo. 


as one of the best to be offered as a premiti, combining, 
: : ’ 5 yp. 35 8. ce, $ 
as it eminently does, utility with beauty.” a Price, $1. 


CHEAP EDITIGN OF MR. KING'S WHITE HILLS. | | MISGELLANEOUS. 


THE WHITE HILLS, THEIR LEGENDS, STANDARD HISTORIES. — MACAU. 
LANDSCAPE, AND POETRY. By Bev. Taomas|” >. <.q trerape Ap rue wu AU 
STARR KinG. With Sixty [lustrations, engraved by | LAY S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complete in 
Andrew, trom Drawings by Wheelock. Crown 8vo. | Five Volumes, 12mo. MILMAN’S GIBBON’S 
Price, $ 2.00. ROME, Six Volumes, 12mo. HUME’S HISTORY 
The attention of all lovers of mountain scenery is re- OF ENGLAND, Six Volumes, 12mo. 


quested to this work, as one in every respect the most Ih LUSTRATED ST ANDARD POETS AND 


beautiful of its kind ever issued. Mr. King’s name is so 


intimately con.ected with the White Mennutains by his DRAMATISTS.— SHAKESPEARE, BEN JON-= 
inimitable descriptions of their scenery, that everything SON, BYRON. MILTON, COW PER, BURNS, 
from his pen in relation to them is eagerly sought. MOORE, SCOTT, HEMANS. MON 1 GOMERY, 


ae ESS LANDON, ROGERS, CAMPBELL, ete. Each 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF complete in one octavo volume, and bound in 
ENGLAND, SINCE THE ACCESSION OF! various styles, 
GEORGE EL, 1760-1860. By THOMAS ERSKINi 
May, C.B. Vol IT 12mo, ‘Tinted paper. Price, $1.25, 





as 


“ABINET EDITION OF ENGLISH POETS. 
—Inelnding the popular authors. Bound in blue 
: | and gold. } ifteeu Volumes, 16mo. 

HYPATIA; OR, NEW FOES WITH AN} 

OLD FACE, By ee “—_ ey — n| 

* Alton Locke,” * Yeast,” &c., &c. A New Edition. 

ae | DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 

Cree re |A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 

LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD | LOGUE OF CROSBY AND NICHOLS’S PUBLI- 

POETS. — Twenty-eight Volumes, 12mo. Bound | CATIONS. 12:0. pp. 100, 

in various styles. *,y* Sent gratis by mail, if applied for. 


CROSBY AND NICHOLS, 


117 Washington Street, Boston. 






































































GOOD CLOTHING, 
Furnishing Goods, and Lieve Goods 
FOR MEN'S WEAR. 

CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER IN THE BEST MANNER, AT SHORT NOTICE. 





















BOSTON 
~—~—f&6i-~ 


1 Macutvar, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
M Faneuil Hall. 
NF. % 
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CLOTHING, 
192 


J 
washington St. 
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AK 3 >)))) 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS, AND PARKER, 


No. 192 Washington Street, Boston. 
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(OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL.) 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH: 


HEALTH: | 


ITS FRIENDS AND ITS FOES. By R. D. | 
MussEy, M. D., LL. D., etc., Late Professor of Anat- 
omy and Surgery at Bartmouth College, and of Sur- | 
gery at the Medical College of Ohio. With Illustra- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author. 12mo. Cloth, 
$ 1.00. r | 
This work, by one of the oldest and most experienced | 

physicians in the country, embraces the results of a prac- | 

tice of more than fifty years. Such subjects as Clothing, | 

Ventilation, Sleep, Exercise, Bathing, Food, Alcohol, | 

Tobacco, etc., are here treated at length, and familiarly 

illustrated by many cases drawn from his own observa- | 

tion and the experience of others. 
| 
| 


The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. 
By Peter Bayne, M. A., Author of “ The Christian 
Life,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents. | 


CONTENTS. — The Argument introduced and stated. | 
— The Logic of Miracle. — Christ’s Testimony to Chris- | 
tianity Historically Ascertained. — Possible Hypotheses 
Concerning Christ’s ‘Testimony to his own Religion. — | 
Was Christ’s Testimony False? His Moral Character. | 
— Was Christ’s Testimony Mistaken? His Intellectual 
Character. — The Combination of Moral and Intellectual 
Excellence in Christ. — The Sealing of Christ’s Testi- 
mony by his Death, — The Testimony True. — The 
Scope of the Testimony. — Concluding Remarks. 


Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 


With Historical and Explanatory Notes, by Brooke 
Foss WEsTcoTT, M. A. With an Introduction by 
H. B. HACKETT, D. D., Prof. in Newton Theological 
Institute. Royal 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ The mass of information of the most valuable charac- 
ter, condensed into this volume, surprises us continually 
as we examine it. It has no rival in the English lan- 
guage, and should be among the first purchases of all 
young ministers.’? — The Methodist. 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
for 1862 ; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, ex- 
hibiting the most important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoélogy, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c., 
together with a list of recent Scientific Publications ; a 
classified list of Patents ; Obituaries of eminent Scien- 
tific Men ; an Index of Important Papers in Scientific 
Journals, Reports, &c, Edited by DAVID A. WELLS, 
A.M. With a Portrait of Capt. John A. Dahlgren. 
12mo. Cloth. $ 1.25. 

VOLUMES OF THE SAME WORK for years 1850 to| 
1861 inclusive. With Portraits of Professors Agassiz, | 
Silliman, Henry, Bache, Maury, Hitchcock, Richard | 
M. Hoe, and Prof. Wyman, Regers, Mitchel, &c. 12) 
vols. 12mo. $1.25 per vol. 

This work, issued annually, contains all important 
facts discovered or announced during the year. 

Fr Each volume is distinct in itself, and contains en- 
tirely new matter. 


THE PURITANS ; or, The Court, Chur 
Parliament of England, during the Reigns of 
VI. and Elizabeth. By SAMUEL HOPKINS, Author of | 
6 Lessons at the Cross,” etc. 3 vols. Cloth, o | 
The third volume, just issued, completes this most in- | 

teresting History of the Puritans. It is a work of no) 

ordinary character, and has been received by the read-| 
ing public with the liveliest appreciation. Mr. Hopkins’s | 

wer of historical portraiture and dramatic narrative 
will compare favorably with the best efforts of Macaulay, | 
| 





ch, and 
Edward | 


Prescott, and D’Aubigne. 


LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EXAM- 
INED. By H. L. MANSEL, B.D. Cloth, $1.00. 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. With an Intro- 
duction by FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, 
$ 1.25. 

This remarkable book still continues to attract the live- 
liest attention. More than six thousand copies have al- 
ready been disposed of. 


HACKETT’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIP- 


TURE. A new Edition, thoroughly Revised. 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.00. 
Trustworthy, and better than a hundred ‘ Evi- 


dences.’ ’? — Rufus Choate, 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST HISTORICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. With Notes, Critical, Historical, and Ex- 
planatory. By C.J. ELLICOTT, B. D., Prof. of Divin- 
ity, King’s College, London. Royal 12mo. Cloth, 

1.25. 

A work of great value, popular in style, yet reliable 
and profound. 

BATEMAN'S LIFE OF BISHOP 
With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

A noble biography of a remarkable man, 
GOSSE’S ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
With elegant Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25, 

A beautiful and popular book, 

THE GREYSON LETTERS. By Henry Rogers, 

Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.’ 12mo. Cloth, 


WILSON. 
Royal 8vo. 


$ 1.25. 
** The genius of the author sparkles on every page.?? — 

Meth. Prot. 

THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS, with 
Special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of 
Modern ‘Times, By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M, A. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

* A noble book, of the profoundest interest and value.”? 

— Boston Courier. 


ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. 
By PETER BAYNE, M. A., Author of “ The Christian 
Life, Social and Individual.”? In2vols. I12mo, Cloth, 
$ 1.25 each. 

I'he powerful hand of a great master is visible in all 
these pages.”? — Pres. Banner, 

BENEFIT OF CHRIST’S DEATH. By Aonto 
PALEARIO. l6mo. Cloth, 38 cents. 

* A precious testimony to the truth as it is in Christ.?? 


GOTTHOLD’S EMBLEMS ; or, Invisible Things 
Understood by Things that are Made. By CHRISTIAN 
SCHRIVER, Minister of Magdeberg in (671. T'rans- 
lated from the ‘T'wenty-cighth German Edition, by 
REV. ROBERT MENZIES. 8vo. Cloth. 1.00. 

A most fascinating devotional book. It teaches how to 
find God everywhere, and to carry devotion into the 
humblest duties of daily life. The work may be had in 
various extra styles of binding. 


LIFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. By Mrs. 
H. C. KNIGHT, Author of ‘ Lady Huntington and her 
Friends,” etc. Likeness and elegant Illustrated Title- 
Page. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

An original ‘ Life ” of one whose sacred Hymns and 

Melodies are familiar, and have become embalmed in 

every household, 


THE LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION. 
Representative Men of Germany, France, England, 
and Scotland. By J. TULLOCH, D.D. 12mo.. $1.00, 

PULPIT OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Period of 1776. With Notes, Illustrations, ete. By J. 
W. THORNTON, with a fine likeness of Jonathan 
Mayhew. 12mo. Cloth. $ 1.25. 

‘“A work of great interest, especially at the present 
time. To the Pulpit we owe the moral force which won 
our independence.” The antiquated style of the title- 


page of each sermon has been preserved, 























